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Good English for Everyday Use 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 


By Hodge and Lee 


This series develops the pupil’s ability to ex- 
press his own thoughts in simple, clear, and correct 
English. 


It presents a complete modern course in com- 
position, grammar, and corrective English. 


Oral composition is emphasized. 
Grammar is taught for immediate use. 


All parts of the work are connected with the 
pupil’s daily interests and activities. 


This Is the Series That Functions 
in the Pupil’s Daily Habit 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 














Brighten the Gray 
Winter Days 


 artiageey is a long month with no special 
days to break the everyday program. 


Drawing lessons are most welcome. They 
relate themselves to the other work and bring 
Winter beauty indoors, in landscape, sunsets, 
trees and Eskimo Land. 


Binney &% Smith Co.’s “CRAYOLA” Wax 
Crayon is an old favorite which always meets 
every new educational need. That is why it 
is universally the child’s choice. The results 
obtained through “CRAYOLA” make it also 
the teacher’s choice every where. 


Is your name on our Art Service Bureau 
Mailing list? If not, send us your ad- 
dress, stating your official position. 


AY Br BINNEY & SMIT H Co 
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NE wi! A GEOGRAPHY 


FOR BEGINNERS 


HOME FOLKS 


By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D. 
Professor of Economic Geography 
Columbia University 
Author of HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


This book presents a new way to begin the 
” study of Geography. It tells, in delightful story 
form, how Jack Reed and his friends live in the 
city, the country, and the town. Boys and girls 
will proceed from this study of local or home 
Geography to the more formal study of Geography 
later with kindled interest. 


The illustrations—there are more pictures in 


this Geography than in any other book of similar 
purpose—are an integral part of the text. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


fHE JOHN ¢ ‘Ss 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 














Announcing 


RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Albert G. BS. 
4 0, Being, Subjects 
High pa poe Sh Schools, New Yon City 
and 





Russell T. Greene, A.M., 
Chairman of the De: ment of Accounting and 
Law, High School of Commerce, New York City 


supplies the need of teachers for a book that 


Has standardized terminology. 

Treats the whole subject scientifically. 

Stimulates intelligent effort by showing the pupil why. 

Conforms in every particular to good accounting practice. 
Provides ample drill exercises and problems, both oral and written. 
Brings the subject within the grasp of eighth and ninth year pupils. 
Does not carry repetition of clerical routine to the point of monotony. 
Teaches the pupil to read as well as to write bookkeeping records 
and reports 
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. Fully seinen 7 mane of of exposition and illustration technical 
terms, forms, an 

. Eliminates ey ope ie the time, and lessons the effort 
of pupils necessary to master the subject. 

. Justifies bookkeeping as a study of business organization, manage- 
ment, and ure, as @ secure — upon which to 
build a working knowledge of accounting practice 
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Write for information 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Department of Superintendence, N.E.A., Dallas, 
Texas, February 27 to March 3, 1927. 

Central Division, 1.8.T.A., Normal, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 24, 25, and 26, 1927. 

Illinois Valley Division, I.S.T.A., LaSalle, Thursday 
and Friday, October 13 and 14, 1927. Speakers: Presi- 
dent Robert J. Aley, Butler College, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; William McAndrew, Supt. of Chicago Schools. 

National Education Association, Seattle, Washington, 
July 3-8, 1927. Supt. Francis G. Blair, Illinois, Presi- 
dent. 

Officers of I.8.T.A. Divisions and of other educational 
organizations should notify the editor of the time, place 
and program features of meetings as soon as they are 
determined. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Seventy-third Annual Meeting of the I.S.T.A. 
was held in Springfield on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, December 28-30, 1926. We believe it was en- 
tirely satisfactory to all who attended. Many delegates 
commented favorably upon its program and proceedings 
as they left for their homes, and Mr. W. P. Morgan, who 
had planned the program, received many commenda- 
tions for its excellence. Mrs. Armbruster was a gracious 
and efficient presiding officer, and a spirit of harmony 
and good will prevailed. 


Every one of the speakers brought us a message. The 
president made an earnest and inspiring plea for co- 
operation in promoting our principles and program. 
Edward T. Devine, in a very pleasing but forceful way, 
made us realize our responsibilities as social workers and 
trainers of citizens of the state, of the nation, and of the 
world.. Cora Wilson Stewart, mixing humor and pathos, 
statistics and oratory, inspired us to enlist in the war on 
illiteracy and surprised and humiliated us by telling us 
the extent and location of illiteracy in our own state. 
Count Ilya Tolstoy gave us an intimate personal story 
of the life and work of his renowned father, and also 
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first-hand information concerning the present tragic situ- 
ation in Russia. Mrs. Blanche A. Buhlig helped us to 
understand the educational significance of the parent- 
teacher movement as viewed from the standpoint of a 
mother and a most able leader of the movement. 


No special music appeared on the program, but sev- 
eral of the sessions were opened and interspersed 
with singing by the association under the direction of 
Mr. Frederick Carberry, with Paul Moore as accom- 
panist. Mr. Carberry, whose home is in Milwaukee, is 
a talented and trained musician, has had experience on 
the concert stage, and is widely known as a director of 
group singing. Paul Moore is a member of the faculty, 
School of Music, Wesleyan College, Bloomington. 
The singing was a helpful as well as an enjoyable part 
of our program; for it seemed that our singing together 
helped us to work together. 


Several delightful social features added to the enjoy- 
ment of the meeting without detracting from the neces- 
sary attention to business. The eighty delegates from 
Chicago had a six o’clock dinner at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel on Tuesday evening to which they invited the offi- 
cers of the state association and the presidents and secre- 
taries of the fourteen local divisions. A reception and 
dance was held at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel the same 
evening after the firstregular session. The Chicago divi- 
sion gave a party at the St. Nicholas on Wednesday night 
after the evening session to which all delegates and others 
in attendance at the meeting were invited. The county 
superintendents dined together at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel on Tuesday evening, while the city superintendents 


’ had their annual dinner just across the hall. Several 


other groups had luncheons, breakfasts, and other meet- 
ings of a social nature. These features are not only 
entertaining and enjoyable; they serve also as a lubri- 
cant in the machinery of our organization. For, as we 
mingle in a social way with our co-workers from all parts 
of this great cosmopolitan state, we get rid of our sus- 
picion and prejudices and develop a spirit of sympathy, 
understanding and cooperation. 
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Of course no state meeting where so much must be 
accomplished in so short a time can be successful with- 
out loyal and efficient local assistance. We hereby grate- 
fully acknowledge our indebtedness to Hon. L. L. Em- 
merson, Secretary of State, for the use of the Centennial 
Auditorium, and to the Superintendent of Buildings, Mr. 
J. A. Tucker, and to his assistants who kept the audi- 
torium clean, comfortable, and adapted to our use. 
Mr. F. E. Kennedy, one of the Springfield principals, 
organized committees of doorkeepers, information, regis- 
tration, validation, etc., and they all did their work 
perfectly. 


President Walter P. Morgan of the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College was elected president of the 
1.8.T.A. for the year 1927. His election was merited by 
his eminent standing among Illinois educators and by 
his three years of faithful service as chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, member of the executive com- 
mittee, and of the board of directors. The two new 
members of the board of directors are Mr. C. B. Smith, 
superintendent of schools, Pekin, and Mr. Justin Wash- 
burn, county superintendent of schools, Rock Island. 
Both these men have been highly successful as teachers, 
as administrative officers, and as workers in our organiza- 
tion. Mr. Smith was elected first vice president for one 
year, and Mr. Washburn was elected chairman of the 
committee on resolutions and member of the executive 
committee for three years. The hold-over members of 
the board of directors are President Morgan, Mrs. Fannie 
Spaits Merwin, chairman of the committee on legislation, 
and Mr. L. W. Hanna, chairman of the committee on 
appropriations. Mr. John E. Miller, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Belleville, and Miss Ida Turnbull, 


principal of the high school at Mattoon, were elected to 
the honorary positions of second and third vice president, 


respectively. Mr. Charles McIntosh, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Monticello, was elected for his 14th 
successive term as treasurer. The secretary and research 
director are appointed in the middle of the year, and 
therefore hold over until June 30, 1927. 


The two members retiring from the board of directors 
are Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster and Miss Medora 
Schaeffer. Mrs. Armbruster for several years preceding 
1926 was president of the Chicago Division, which 
showed a marvelous growth in membership and useful- 
ness under her leadership. At the annual meeting of 
the I.S.T.A. in 1922, she was elected a member of our 
executive committee and chairman of the committee on 
appropriations, which made her also a member of the 
board of directors. She served on the board four years, 
and was chairman of the board and president of the 
association during the year 1926. Mrs. Armbruster was 
the second woman to be president-of the I.8.T.A., being 
preceded only by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young in 1910. Her 
work in the Chicago Division, her service on our board 
of directors, and finally her very efficient administration 
as president have added much to the life, growth and suc- 
cess of the association. Probably the most marked im- 
provement she has wrought has been the warmer sym- 
pathy, the better understanding, the more tolerant atti- 
tude, and the more effective cooperation among the vari- 
ous groups, classes and territorial divisions of teachers. 
Through her own sympathy, understanding and impar- 
tiality, by her gracious and charming manners, and by 
means of the delightful social functions she planned, 
teachers learned to respect instead of suspect each other, 
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to overcome prejudice with understanding and esteem, 
and to practice cooperation instead of competition and 
opposition. Her administration might be called ‘‘the 
era of good feeling’’ of our association. Of Miss 
Schaeffer, first vice president, suffice it to say that during 
the one year of her service on the board she was a sin- 
cere and loyal aid to her chief and always had at heart 
the welfare and the true purposes of our organization. 


Of course much business was attended to at the an- 
nual meeting. But, since we shall publish the proceed- 
ings of the business sessions in an early number of the 
IUinois Teacher, we shall not attempt even a summary 
here. However, since the legislature will be in session 
a month or more before you get those proceedings, we 
believe it is well to publish the legislative program 
adopted so you may know at once what it is and prepare 
to defend its various features. You will find both that 
program and a list of the members of the 55th General 
Assembly in this number, which we hope you will keep 
for future reference. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


ADOPTED BY THE ILLINOIS STaTE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER 29, 1926 


This committee, its succeeding committee, the secre- 
tary and the entire membership should work together, 
energetically and harmoniously to bring about the fol- 
lowing ends: 

1. A system of tax laws for Illinois that is equitable 
and productive and rigidly enforced. We believe the 
enactment of such a system of laws may be expedited by 
amending Article [IX of the State Constitution so as to 
remove some of the limitations on revenue legislation ; 
therefore, we stand ready at all times to assist in the 
adoption and ratification of such amendment. 

2. But whether our revenue laws are framed under 
the present constitution or under an amended constitu- 
tion, we recommend the following: 

(a) A strict and impartial enforcement of assessment 
and taxation laws and, if necessary, the enactment of laws 
providing more stringent penalties for evading such asséss- 
ments and escaping such taxes as are provided by law. 

(b) A revaluation and equalization of assessment of all 
property, tangible and intangible, by the State Tax Commis- 
sion or other proper authority so that the assessment of prop- 
erty will be in accordance with the original purpose and in- 
tention of the law. 

(c) A system of corporation and income taxes designed 
to yield to Illinois revenues proportionally commensurate with 
those received from similar sources in other important indus- 
trial states; but if an income tax is levied, incomes resulting 
from personal service or industrial enterprise should be taxed 
at a lower rate than those resulting from private appropria- 
tion of socially created values. 

(d) Definite provision for a more liberal support of our 
public schools by apportioning to them a percentage of our 
increasing state revenues realized from sources other than 
property taxes and in addition to those taxes. 


3. The application and demonstration of the prin- 


- ciples and practice of thrift and good business in public 


school finance by : 

(a) The payment of a reasonable rate of interest on 
school funds by banks and other depositories having such 
funds on deposit. 

(b) Such a reduction in the commission of county col- 
lectors, or such other legal provision, as will prevent the pay- 
ment of funds levied for school purposes over into thé county 
general fund. 


4. An approximate equalization of educational op- 
portunity for the children of Illinois. As a means to 
this end, we recommend the following: , 
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(a) Larger territorial units for school taxation and ad- 
ministration. We recommend that the study of the problem 
of the larger unit be continued by a committee of our asso- 
ciation. 

(b) An increase in the appropriation to the state school 
fund until it shall equal at least 25 per cent of the total ex- 
pense of the common schools in Illinois. We recommend that 
the state school fund be apportioned to the schools primarily 
for the purpose of equalization of educational opportunity. 
We recommend also that the study of the relation of the 
State to school finance be continued by a committee of this 
association with a view toward amending the present appor- 
tionment law. 

: (¢) Special schools or more state aid for classes of those 
children who are unable to receive full benefits from the regu- 
larly organized schools because of mental or physical handi- 
caps. 

(d) A minimum school term of eight months. 


5. Improvement in the ability, efficiency and perma- 
nence of the teaching force. As means to this end we 
recommend the following: 


(a) Moderate and progressive increases in the educational 
and training requirements for beginning teachers in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of our Committee on Teacher 
Training and the State Examining Board. 

(b) More liberal financial support for the state teacher- 
training institutions. 

(ec) Placing the State Teachers Colleges and Normal Uni- 
versities on the same basis of administrative freedom as is 
now enjoyed by the University of Illinois. 

(d) A more secure tenure for teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. 


6. Other improvements in our school system, as 
follows : 

(a) Codifying and strengthening our school attendance 
laws so they will be clear and definite and will make no ex- 
emption on account of graduation from the eighth grade. 

(b) A more effective, better organized and better admin- 
istered system of physical education. 

(c) More adequate compensation and assistance for 
county superintendents of schools. 


(d) Such an increase in the legal maximum of, the non-| 


high school district tax rate as will permit the payment of the 
full cost of tuition. 

(e) Such an amendment to the township and community 
high school laws as will permit a change of boundaries where 
necessary for the benefit of children attending high school. 
However, these laws must be guarded against amendments 
that might cause the undue weakening or the dissolution of 
existing high school districts. 

(f) Legislation making it possible for boards of educa- 
tion to pay for transportation of pupils. 

7. The preservation of the good and helpful school 
laws now in force and their safety from harmful amend- 


ment. 


DETERMINING THE PURPOSE OF A STATE 
DISTRIBUTIVE FUND 


As one reads the distributive fund laws of the vari- 
ous states and the numerous articles and books bearing 
on the subject of the state school fund, he finds in theory 
a contradiction and in practice a variation. Many writ- 
ings upon the state school fund problem set forth con- 
flicting principles; hence, conclusions should not be 
drawn upon the basis of only a limited reading. During 
the last few years the confusion has resulted in a bitter 
controversy regarding fundamental principles. 

In the distribution of state funds three different prin- 
ciples have received emphasis in the last century. Al- 
though the meaning of the term has taken various forms, 
we speak of aid, the earliest principle. When the states 
began to give the income from invested permanent state 
schools funds, state aid arose; and many people appar- 


., Purpose of the state fund.’ 
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ently thought such income would in time be large énough 
to supplant local school contributions. Today there are 
all kinds of ‘‘aids,’’ most of which bear no definite rela- 
tion to the idea of entire support of education by the 
state unit. 

As common school costs increased more rapidly than 
the income from state fund, taxes were added. In many 
states there was now an attempt to keep down state taxes 
and to encourage local school units to carry the educa- 
tional load. Hence, the principle of stimulation came 
into prominence; and some have favored stimulation 
simply because they believed that it was one way for the 
state to encourage progress in education. The theory of 
stimulation implies that local units have ample ability 
and that they need only to be encouraged; that greater 
local effort can be purchased for a pittance; and that 
little central support is needed even though compulsory 
minimum standards of education be demanded by state 
legislation. Stimulation happens to be in accord with 
the motive of those who desire the state to concern itself 
but little with common schools, who desire the state reve- 
nues for other purposes, or who want the state tax kept 
down for political expediency. Extreme advocates of 
stimulation blind their eyes to the inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity that exist and create ‘‘smoke-sereens’’ 
to becloud the issues in point. 

But hand in hand with the ery of recent years for 
more democracy in education, there has arisen the prin- 
ciple of equalization. Social surveys have revealed the 
need of wide-spread education; and school surveys have 
shown educational inequalities most glaring even in 
states with good revenue systems and with no great ex- 


tremes in natural resources. Equalization implies that ~» 


local districts are unequal in ability; that state contribu- 
tions are needed by the weaker districts if they carry out 
even an approach toward democracy in education; that 
the cost of common education should be distributed 
somewhat equitably on the taxable ability of the State; 


(1) 
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that there be set up minimum essential standards by m7 


which to equalize; that equalization may be of various 
degree and may extend upward only to standards be- 
lieved essential; that none of the districts be compelled 
to level down; that able districts may use their local 
initiative and leadership to go to any desired height 
above the standards made compulsory for all. 

One who has studied but little on the state school 
fund problem may be inclined to favor both principles 
of stimulation and equalization. But in practice the 
two principles oppose each other. Equalization at- 
tempts to bring the weaker districts more nearly to 
average levels, a point they can never reach without 
state funds. Stimulation rewards superior standards 
which the weaker districts in general cannot attain; 
hence, it only tends to broaden the expanse between the 
able districts and all others, for the most part rewards 
only what the able already have done .alone or can do 
alone, and diverts state funds from the place where their 
need is most urgent. Pittenger says that the two prin- 
ciples lead in opposite directions. Dr. Mort, an eminent 
authority on state school support, says that the two prin- 
ciples are ‘‘diametrically opposed and are mutually in- 
consistent,’’ and that an attempt to use state funds for 
stimulation defeats equalization which is the primary 
The present budget law of 


*Page 273 of An Introduction to Public School Finance, by 
B. F. Pittenger (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925). 

*Page 31 of Report of Special Joint Committee, prepared by 
Paul R. Mort and Others (Legislative Document No. oT of 1925 
of New York State). 
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Illinois is built upon confused principles and in prac- 
tice shows many weaknesses. 


IpEas OF AUTHORITIES 


Let us see where the best judgment lies in this contro- 
versy regarding underlying principles. Volume I of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry pointed out that rewards 
for superior standards could not be included in any plan 
that proposed equalization, and that between the two 
principles equalization was the one to be chosen.* 
Among the numerous new books that have been written 
on the subject, we find that Dr. Fred W. Morrison’s study 
of North Carolina stressed equalization almost exclu- 
sively ;* that Dr. Singleton’s study of Georgia cast aside 
the stimulation theory ;* that Pittenger has realized that 
the two principles are contradictory; and that equaliza- 
tion triumphs over stimulation in all volumes that Mort 
has written or assisted with since 1923.° 

In presenting the viewpoint of Cubberley, Swift, and 
others, we must be on our guard. We must consider that 
they are writing in a large field of school administration ; 
we must realize that many of the terms referring to state 
aid have varied meanings; we must consider with the 
remarks on distribution the proposed general scheme of 
school finance and of school units; and we must consider 
the proportion of common school costs formed by the 
state school fund under discussion. ‘‘School Funds 
and Their Apportionment”’ written by Cubberley in 
1906 encourages both of the underlying principles that 
we are here discussing. In the first of the book he states 
(page 20) that even a small fund should be distributed 
in such a manner as to encourage extra efforts; and near 
the end of the book (page 221) it is stated that a small 
fund should be used, in entirety if necessary, for pur- 
poses of equalization. Reward for extra efforts and 
equalization are mentioned frequently throughout the 
volume. In a book written by Cubberley in 1925 his 
plan when applied to Illinois would require about 
$60,000,000 each year from the state, the major portion 
of the remainder of common school costs from the coun- 
ties, a special equalization fund for weak districts in 
addition, and a plan of distribution that would consider 
both stimulation and equalization.’ Since local districts 
are so relieved by having almost all school costs borne 
by larger units, the plan of all the general apportion- 
ments would tend strongly toward equalization. 

Updegraff, painstaking and analytical, works out in 
the New York and Pennsylvania surveys a theory of dis- 
tribution that includes both conflicting principles. His 
general plan has been pronounced faulty by eminent 
authorities.® 

* Pages 173-176 and footnote of Volume I of Educational Fi- 
nance Inquiry, by Strayer and Haig (Macmillan Co. 1923). 

*See Equalicing of Financial Burden of Education Among the 
Counties of North Carolina, by Fred W. Morrison (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1925). 

*See State Responsibility for the Support of Education in 
Georgia, by Gordon G. Singleton (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1925). 

e ial attention is called to these works of Mort: 1996 
Report of Special Joint Committee, supra; The Measurement of 
Educational Need (1924) and State Support for Public Schools 
(1926) obtainable from Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

"Page 427 of An Introduction to the Study of Education by 
E. P. Oubberley (Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925). 

*See Rural School Survey of New York State; Financial Sup- 
port, by Harlan Updegraff; also, Survey of Fiscal Policies of the 
State of Pennsylvania in the Field of Education, by Harlan Upde- 
graff and L. A. King. 

*See page 175 of Financing of Education in the State of New 
York, by Strayer and Haig (The Macmillan Co. 1924). ‘ 
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Of the voluminous writings on the state school fund 
and its distribution that have appeared by Fletcher 
Harper Swift we need not speak in detail. Let us con- 
sider his comments on our own Prairie State. For Illi- 
nois he recommends that the state should provide a 
minimum wage in every teaching, supervisory, and ad- 
ministrative position in the state public school system; 
that districts be abolished, and that the county be the 
smallest unit with the county superintendent appointed ; 
that local tax rates be not limited by state law; that a 
special fund be provided for needy districts; that in- 
come and severance taxes be used in school support; that 
township funds be thrown into one state endowment; 
and that there be a trained supervisor for every 30 rural 
teachers.*° 

In speaking of our new state distributive law Swift 
points out that the teacher-school-day quota penalizes the 
district with a short term. He suggests better state 
oversight of local assessments. Of the teacher-training 
reward he writes: ‘‘The aim . . . . is clearly to stimu- 
late communities to employ well-trained teachers. Such 
an aim is most laudable but if in actual practice the 
policy results in aiding urban districts who are already 
employing well-trained teachers and withholds aid from 
rural districts who through poverty or indifference em- 
ploy teachers of inadequate training, the measure will 
defeat its own ends.’"* He tells us that an obvious 
method whereby the state can have efficient teachers in 
every district is to determine by law the minimum train- 
ing standards and then give the district the complete 
wage necessary to employ such teachers. Of course his 
plan would permit the able districts to pay higher 
salaries and to employ teachers superior to the com- 
pulsory standard of training. Swift condemns the plan 
of paying to a district only a percentage of the full 
claim filed. While he tells us definitely that state funds 
should be distributed primarily on the teacher basis, yet 
we must remember that he would have the state guar- 
antee erough funds to pay the minimum wage for every 
teaching position and that he would have the county as 
the smallest unit of local support. Local communities 
would thus employ as many teachers as would be needed ; 
this the weaker districts cannot do now. 

We should be willing to try Swift’s general plan as 
soon as the state raises a distributive fund equal to about 
two-thirds of all common school costs, and as soon as the 
smallest local unit is the county. Then the plan would 
be likely to prove a good one; at least it would result in 
conditions far better than we have now. 

In the Indiana survey the General Education Board 
frankly stated that the particular conditions in any 
state must determine the method of apportionment and 
that in Indiana the state school fund (since it was then 
equivalent to only 10% of common school costs) should 
be used entirely for equalization.” 

The Finance Committee of the Ohio State Teachers 
Association presented in 1923, 1924, and 1925 three good 
reports on the problem of state school finance.* The 
reports point out the inconsistency between stimulation 
and equalization and choose equalization as the more 
fundamental and important. This committee urged the 


* Pages 98-100 of Studies in Public School Finance: The 
Middle West, by F. H. Swift. (University of Minnesota. 1925). 
“Thid., page 60. 
a. Public Education in Indiana, by General Education Board. 
* Financing Public Education in Ohio (1923) ; School Finance 
Study No. 2 (1924); Journal of Ohio State Teachers Association 
of Jan. 1925. All are published by Ohio State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 
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formulation of a state standard of minimum essentials to 
be required of all districts, and the members of the com- 
mittee saw the necessity of a profound study of the many 
problems involved. Yet it was very sensibly concluded 
that many standards could be set up immediately and 
that the standards desired should be attained by uniform 
compulsory legislation. Raising standards by that 
method is surely better than tempting the districts 
through special rewards. 

Again we must return to the monumental work of 
Mort of Columbia. He télls us that we must determine 
the objectives to be accomplished in state aid and define 
specifically such objectives; that a uniform minimum 
effort should be required of every district and that the 
state should give whatever extra aid is necessary to meet 
the minimum standards; that beyond the compulsory 
level any community should be permitted to go as far as 
it pleases within the tax and debt limitations; that at- 
tempting to use the state funds for purposes other than 
equalization causes failure in accomplishing the pfimary 
purpose.* 

Mort points out the gross unfairness resulting if the 
teacher-pupil ratio be neglected; and that the overlook- 
ing of this ratio in the past has probably resulted from 
the confusion caused by trying to give rewards for effort. 
In speaking of ‘‘rewards for effort’’ he tells us that it 
is intolerable for the state to give apportionments which 
favor the more able at the expense of the weak and in a 
democracy such a course is not only inequitable but posi- 
tively dangerous. He points out that the burden for 
supporting the common program required of all districts 
should be distributed over the state in an equitable 
manner. 

Mort contends that the number of pupils to be edu- 
cated determines the size of the educational task of a 
community (that is, in all larger communities) ; and for 
apportioning equalization quotas he works out the idea 
of a weighted pupil, a high school pupil being the equiva- 
lent approximately of two elementary pupils. However, 
he tells us that either the pupil or the teacher could be 
made the primary basis of distribution—but in either 
ease he would have us use the weighted pupil or the 
wet cher. 

This emphasis upon the idea of equalization, as advo- 
cated by Mort or by any of the other leading authorities, 
must not be interpreted as a retrenchment program so 
far as state school funds are concerned. The plan worked 
out for New York called for a larger state school fund, 
and there was obtained a considerable increase in the 
funds appropriated. 


THE PRESENT BupGet LAw 


The 1923 Law of Illinois is considerably involved. 
Of the $8,510,013 claimed by all districts in 1925, about 
62.8% of the total was based on the standards compul- 
sory and general in all districts, that is, for employing a 
teacher or teachers or the minimum legal term of seven 
months and for having children in attendance. Yet even 
in these general apportionments the teacher-pupil ratio 
is ignored and thereby certain able districts are greatly 
favored. 2.9% of the total claims were by weak districts 
with extremely low valuation and an educational tax rate 


“For these several paragraphs concerning the work of Dr. 
Mort we shall need to refer the reader to: State Support for Pub- 
lie Schools (1926) and The Measurement of Educational Need 
(1923), obtainable from Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; also, Legislative Docwment No. 97 of 
= , by Paul R. Mort and Others, a publication of New York 
tate. 
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of at least $2.00. Im the giving of this ‘‘equalization 
aid’’ to the needy districts some of the 2.9% of the total 
claim went as reward for Laving a term longer than 
seven months, the legal minimum. 34.3% of the 1925 
claims presented was clearly for stimulation toward 
standards superior to legal demands; that is, for offering 
an additional length of term and for the employment of 
teachers that could fulfill the requirements of the train- 
ing-reward section of the law. 

Our budget law is not concerned directly with the 
high school. It touches one phase of high school educa- 
tion by permitting a unit system district to certify an 
educational tax rate that covers levies for both high 
school and grades. This provision may appear to favor 
the community with the unit system of school organiza- 
tion. Yet in reality a community which has an equalized 
valuation of less than $40,000 per elementary teacher and 
which attempts to conduct both high school and grades, 
surely needs to receive special aid if a reasonable educa- 
tional offering is to be made available. Withholding spe- 
cial aid from such a district would prove discriminatory 
against its children. 

In the cities of Illinois above 5,000 population there 
exist extreme differences in the number of teachers em- 
ployed for any given number of pupils; this is true if 
we count only the elementary teachers of regular sub- 
jects and omit the numerous teachers of special subjects 
in certain wealthy cities. In fact, the teacher-pupil ratio 
is twice as high in one city as it is in another. In the 
village districts the extremes in ratio stand as 5 to 1. 
With the great emphasis placed upon the idea teacher in 
our budget law, we feel that the teacher-pupil ratio 
should not be ignored. Evidently some cities employ too 
many teachers, or others do not have enough. On the 
one hand, districts with surplus teachers make extrava- 
gant claims for state money that ought to go where the 
need is more urgent. On the other hand, a method that 
emphasizes the teacher tends to send to a poor commu- 
nity with overcrowded classrooms less money than was 
sent under the old census method; hence, such a distri- 
bution is not an improvement over the old census basis of 
apportionment. 

It seems clear that the idea teacher cannot be given 
extreme emphasis unless the idea be in some way modi- 
fied to meet the problem of the crowded classroom. If 
the pupil be made the primary basis of distribution then 
some special consideration would have to be shown to 
the smaller rural schools, and perhaps to those smaller 
villages which have small classes in order to avoid some 
of the evils of alternation. In the new equalization law 
of New York, distribution is made upon the basis of 
teachers—but teachers are to be defined in terms of 
pupils. Maryland counts one teacher equivalent to 40 
pupils; California defines a legal teacher as the equiva- 
lent of 35 pupils; North Carolina varies the definition 
of teacher according to the size of the schools; and Ore- 
gon establishes a teacher-pupil ratio to be used in dis- 
tribution. 

Briefly, our law by stressing the number of teachers, 
their training, and the school day, favors the able district 
that can afford to have numerous teachers for a given 
number of pupils, teachers well-trained, and a long term. 
Its stimulative features cause it to fail in some consider- 
able measure to carry out the equalization of educational 
opportunity—the very motive that ought to prevail, and 
the one that appeals most to the thinking public and to 
the better type of legislator. How can it effectively 
equalize by sending relatively more money to rich com- 
munities than is sent to districts that are poor? 
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For example, in the case of the 52 cities above 10,000 
population (Chicago excluded), the quartile highest in 
taxable ability claims about 31% more per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance than does the quartile weakest in 
taxable ability; and of the 39 cities of 5,000 to 10,000 
population the corresponding claim is about 37% higher 
in the ablest third of cities than in the weakest third.” 
Table I shows how our distributive law operates among 
the 52 cities of over 10,000 population (Chicago being 
excluded). 


TaBLE I—Faruure or Our DistrisutivE Law TO MEET THE 
PRINCIPLE OF EQUALIZATION AMONG THE CITIES OF 
Over 10,000 PoPpuULATION 
(This table is taken from page 152 of the April, 1926, Illinois 
Teacher; the data are from the 1925 budget reports) 
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CHOOSING THE PURPOSE OF THE STATE SCHOOL FUND 


Between the two conflicting principles we must 
necessarily choose equalization) We believe that this 
purpose alone stands the teak of logic for the distributive 
fund in any state. We know that in the endowments 
that nature has given in Illinois there are vast differences 
between the black heavily-glaciated prairies and the 
gullied clay hillsides; that the average acre values of 
improved farm land, taken by entire counties, range from 
$46 to $230 according to the latest reliable estimates ; that 
per capita real estate values in our villages and cities 
show ratios greater than 10 to 1; that among the coun- 
ties equalized assessed valuations per census child show 
an extreme in ratio of 6 to 1; and that there also exist 
extreme differences in the tax burden placed upon wealth 
in the support of common schools. We believe that the 
taxable ability of the State should be called upon to con- 
tribute somewhat more equitably to the support of com- 
mon education, since education is an important state 
obligation and for the good of all. 

We know, likewise, that there are not only great 
differences in ability and in the effort (as expressed by 
tax rates) of various districts of our State, but that also 
there needs to be equalization to some considerable ex- 
tent in the educational offerings made available for the 
children. (See Sept., 1926, Illinois Teacher) We find, 
too, that the poorest educational offerings tend to pre- 
vail in those sections of the State that are the weakest 
in taxable ability. . 

We choose equalization also because we believe that 
the constitutional mandate requiring good and efficient 
schools for all children, should be respected and fulfilled. 

We choose equalization, too, because stimulation op- 
poses and destroys a program of equalization and we are 
compelled to choose one or the other. It is simply a ques- 
tion of choice between what can be done on the one hand 
without state rewards and what can be done on the other 
hand only through the help of the State. And, more- 
over, we must point out that equalization does not oppose 
progress in education. We can equalize up to any de- 
sired stand in so far as funds are available; these mini- 
mum essential standards can be elevated from time to 


™ Illinois Teacher: Pages 145-153 of April, 1926; pp. 164-169 
of May, 1926. 
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time and the poor districts be aided to meet levels more 
progressive than they have hitherto attained. 

Equalization does not in any sense prevent local units 
from using their initiative, their leadership, and their 
ability in reaching out to any superier ideals believed 
in; the able districts may set their standards as high as 
they like and may carry on educational experimentation. 
Mort recommends that the State set aside limited special 
funds for educational experiment rather than make the 
foolish attempt of granting rewards for superior achieve- 
ment. By raising the general legal standards, by in- 
creasing the general apportionments made by the State 
and by giving all districts a freedom in local taxing 
power, progress is encouraged and provided for in a 
program of equalization. It might as well be stated 
frankly one time as another that hundreds of small school 
districts in Illinois will make rapid progress only when 
given a better system of organization and a trained, local, 
educational leadership; under such conditions the de- 
sired progress will follow. The same districts now ignore 
—and probably because they have to—the stimulative 
grants that have been set up to tempt them toward 
progress. ’ 

We choose equalization, furthermore, becatse our 
reading of scores of articles and books on the subject of 
the state school fund further convinces us that the 
‘*equalizationists’’ are more logical and more consistent 
in their ideas and in their statements, and do not fail 
in practice. 

In fact, we believe in the equalization principle so 
firmly that we are not going to be easily bewildered by 
the ‘‘smoke-sereens’’ that some are trying to raise. Some 
oppose a larger state school fund and try to check an 
equalization program by pointing out that the school dis- 
trict unit could be reorganized to bring about all needed 
equalization. Others say that the general revenue system 
could be overhauled in such a way that poor districts 
would be sufficiently relieved, that our main troubles 
probably lie in failure to enforce the present revenue 
laws; others claim that we need only an income tax to 
cure our ills, and that the difference in cost of living and 
in the standards of living explain the apparent inequali- 
ties in the educational offering. We shall struggle with 
any one to improve the revenue system, the assessment 
process, the local unit organization, and in trying to cor- 
rect some of the other evils mentioned. But the improve- 
ment of these will never answer the cry for equalization 
in a state so varied in natural resources as is Illinois. 
When we think of Herrin, West Frankfort, Benton, and 
other cities that have tried by consolidation to form a 
much larger unit for the grade schools, and recall that 
their failure was due to a restrictive law enacted by the 
State, we wonder if the State is not to be held responsible. 
How can we blame any hardpressed district for its pov- 
erty caused either by the niggardliness of nature, by an 
inadequate unit, or by an inefficient tax system that the 
State compels the district to use? The whole people of 
Illinois are responsible for good schools for all children. 
Bringing about an efficient revenue system and an effi- 
cient school unit are likewise the responsibilities of all. 

Failure of the State to carry out one of its responsi- 
bilities does not excuse it from failure to do another of 
its duties. We cannot blame the little child and sacrifice 
him educationally because some people are able to point 
out inequities in the revenue system and because 
some are not satified with the district unit organization. 
The fact remains that the people of Illinois should fulfill 
their sacred and constitutional educational obligation to 
their children. Inequities in the tax system used in rais- 
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ing the state school fund are after all only the Same 
inequities found in raising county taxes, other state 
taxes, and most municipal taxes. The people of Illinois 
have power to change the revenue system whenever the 
majority desires to set the change in motion and thus 
have our public enterprises supported by somewhat 
different methods. Illinois can never plead inability to 
support high standards in education; both in per capita 
wealth and in per capita income [Illinois stands well 
above the national average.**® As to the statement that 
we must determine the cost of living in the various dis- 
tricts before we can adopt an equalization program, we 
simply say that this problem is dependent upon pro- 
longed scientific investigation, and that such problem 
is now being investigated in one of our progressive 
states. The preliminary analysis of this cost-of-living 
argument seems, however, to show that the argument is 
largely an empty one. 

With our choice of equalization made, we shall op- 
pose necessarily the general theory of stimulation. It is 
undemocratic for the State to help support in the 
wealthy districts educational enterprises that cannot 
even be dreamed of in many districts. Rewards for 
superior standards given to wealthy districts is money 
that the poorer schools ought to have. We oppose stimu- 
lation because as stated above its one good feature of 
trying to advance progress in education can be realized 
more sanely through equalization. 


IMPROVING OuR BupGet LAw 


When we reach the point of attempting to amend our 
present budget law so that it will carry out the purposes 
that should prevail, we are faced with a difficult task. 
Our law is based on two mutually inconsistent principles ; 
and minor amendments seem hardly to suffice. In offer- 
ing suggestions for the improvement of the present law 
it is necessary to point out that no claim for ‘‘ vested in- 
terests’’ can be entertained. Any district that is reaping 
an abundance because of the stimulative features of the 
present law has no right to be so favored; if such a 
claim be valid, then nearly all the poor districts and all 
the districts of average ability have the right to set up 
a similar claim in perpetuation of the old census basis 
of apportionment. 

There is no denial of the one basic principle upon 
which a distributive law should rest—universality. This 
is the principle advocated by Mort, it stands the test of 
logie; it overthrows the theory of stimulation and it 
backs to the utmost the principle of equalization. As 
pointed out in the discussion of Mort’s ideas, whatever 
is desired as universal for all districts should be made 
compulsory and the poor districts should be aided to 
attain those universal standards. If a community finds it 
necessary to offer transportation: to its pupils before it 
ean form a district organization that can offer educa- 
tional opportunities of the desired grade in place of 
poor opportunities offered by small weak districts, then 
the payment of at least part of the cost of transportation 
in such districts does not violate the principle of uni- 
versality. 

So long as we have anything like the present small 
amount available for distribution and the present in- 
equalities in ability, in effort, and in educational offering, 
it appears that the placing of much emphasis on the 
length of term throws so much of the apportionment to 
the abler districts that the poorer districts are not en- 
abled to have a longer term. This point could be met in 


“ on page 30 of N.E.A. Research Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 1 
a 4 
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part by requiring that the minimum school term shall 
be not less than 8 months, and by giving the necessary 
aid to districts unable to provide the minimum. 

If high teacher-standards are desired, they should 
be formulated in a state law and made compulsory 
throughout the State. 

Personally we should prefer a plan of distribution 
that would place more emphasis upon the idea pupil 
than does the present law; and that would recognize the 
high school pupil as well as the child in all grades. How- 
ever, as long as the funds available are as limited as they 
now are, the ‘‘lopping off’’ of the high school from a 
share in the state funds may need to be continued. 
Moreover, to safeguard the interests of the small district 
we realize that the pupil basis of distribution might de- 
mand that the small districts be given a fictional number 
of pupils in excess of the actual number; but this varia- 
tion from actual number probably needs to be made 
whether the basic idea employed be either the number 
of pupils or of teachers. 

With quotas given almost entirely upon the teacher 
basis, it is easy to imagine an apportionment such that 
the weak and average city districts (with high pupil- 
teacher ratio) receive so little money that they may need 
to reduce the number of their teachers formerly em- 
ployed under the census basis or a pupil basis of dis- 
tribution. Emphasis upon the teacher tends to perpetu- 
ate small weak rural districts and to prevent their con- 
solidation, since under consolidation fewer elementary 
teachers would be needed. 

Speaking from the standpoint of amending indi- 
vidual clauses so that our. budget law is improved, we 
may point out the following suggestions: The teacher- 
training reward should be withdrawn; pupil-attendance 
apportionments should be increased considerably; weak 
districts with low valuation per teacher should receive 
relatively more aid and the group permitted to claim 
these awards should be enlarged; the bonus allowed a 
rural district for employing a normal graduate nine 
months goes primarily to the able districts and does not 
need to be retained. A much better way to aid rural 
schools is to encourage their reorganization into larger 
units that can give a richer educational offering and a 
trained educational leadership close enough at hand to 
render real efficiency.*" 

Q Not only should we urge an improved method of dis- 
/ tribution, but also we should urge that the school fund 
| should be made considerably larger, and that the annual 
| budget claims be paid in full. 

ig DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH, I.S.T.A. 


DISTRIBUTIVE FUND IN ILLINOIS 
From 1855 to 1872 the State contributed a two mill 


tax for the benefit of the common schools. On May 3, 
1873, it was provided that in lieu of the two mill tax an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 should be given annually for 
the common schools; this Act was in accordance with the 
revised law of 1872 which contained the phrase ‘‘ unless 
otherwise provided by law.’’ 

From 1873 until 1910 there was appropriated 
$1,000,000 annually—although during many of these 
years a two mill tax would have yielded considerably 
more. 


™ See Illinois Teacher: pages 26-31 of October, 1926, and 
pages 43-49 of November, 1926. Also see Chapters XX and 
XXI of An Introduction to the Study of Education, by E. P. 
Cubberley. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925). 
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During the last few years the annual distributive 
funds have been increased somewhat; the table below 
will show the trend of the increase. 

Year Amount Appropriated Reference 

1909 $1,000,000 annually Page 82 of 1909 Session Laws 
1911 2,000,000 annually Page 95 of 1911 Session Laws 
1913 3,000,000 annually Page 100 of 1913 Session Laws 
1915 4,000,000 annually Page 209 of 1915 Session Laws 
1917 4,000,000 annually Page 164 of 1917 Session Laws 
1919 6,000,000 annually Page 162 of 1919 Session Laws 
1921 8,000,000 annually Page 91 of 1921 Session Laws 
1923 8,000,000 annually Page 484 of 1923 Session Laws 
1925 8,000,000 annually Page 23 of 1925 Session Laws 

When the appropriation is increased by the Legisla- 
ture the schools do not actually receive the benefit of 
the increase until about a year later; thus, the increase 
to $8,000,000 in 1921 was not realized by the schools 


until the spring of 1922. 


MEETING OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
ciples will hold its next annual convention in St. Louis, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, February 24, 25, and 
26, 1927. 

After a very careful inquiry, the Executive Commit- 
tee decided that, for this meeting, St. Louis is accessible 
to the larger number of the members of the Association. 
The Committee has positive assurance that ample ac- 
commodation can be had at the best hotels of St. Louis. 
In setting the convention just previous to the Dallas 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, it was 
felt that the National Association would thus, both as to 
time and place, accommodate a large number who would 
desire to attend both meetings. 

The program will have six sessions, beginning Thurs- 
day evening: three general sessions, two sessions sepa- 
rated into junior and senior high-school meetings, and 
a luncheon. A sincere effort has been made to make the 
program interesting and profitable throughout, both to 
junior and senior high-school principals. Hotel Statler 
will be the headquarters. 

If any high-school principal desires to have a special 
letter sent to his board of education or to his superin- 
tendent, in which it is urged that he be sent to this meet- 
ing with his expenses paid, he should send the name and 
address of the one to whom such a letter should be di- 
rected to the secretary, H. V. Church, J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero, Illinois. 


MODERN PAGANISM 


Silas Bent writing for The Independent of December 
18 says: 

In the American pantheon are enshrined Rudy and Trudy, 
Suzanne and the Babe, Red Grange and Gene Tunney, and a host 
of bathing beauties, tennis champions, baseball players, Channel 
swimmers, and football stars. Now that the shouting and the 
tumult have died on the gridiron, we may review this year of our 
Lord and seek an explanation of certain demonstrations of mass 
emotion. We shall find, I think, that the United States has gone 
pagan. 

Then Mr. Bent describes the wild orgy of emotion- 
alism indulged in by the people of St. Louis when Roger 
Hornsby brought home his team from their triumph in 
New York. He speaks of the enthusiastic reception of 
‘*Miss Tulsa’’ when she returned to her home town after 
being crowned the reigning American beauty at Atlantic 
City, and of the Knickerbocker brand of insanity exem- 
plified by New York City when Gertrude Ederle came 
home from her bath extending from France to England. 
He mentions the old home town of William Penn in 
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« 
connection with its recent entertainment of a large group 
of morons who paid $2,000,000 to see two pugs pummel 
each other for 29 minutes. He makes a list of universi- 
ties that are vying with each other in the cost and magni- 
tude of their football stadiums, and finally he compares 
Valentino and Dr. Charles W. Eliot as objects of in- 
terest by the public. After all this he feels constrained 
to say: 

The press agent, the reporter, and the news editor are high 
priests of the modern American cult of paganism. I do not mean 
by this, obviously, that they are seeking to renew the worship of 
the old gods, Zeus and Apollo and Aphrodite and Artemis; I am 
not using paganism as synonymous with heathenism. Nor do I 
mean that sort of persistent paganism which Sainte-Beuve noted, 
and which demands freedom of reason and action as in ancient 
Greece. What I have in mind is the spontaneous worship of the 
human body in manifestations of beauty and skill and strength, 
such as gave rise in Rome and Athens to the Olympics, the 
bacchanals, and the sports of. the amphitheatre, until the Em- 
perors Constantine, Theodosius, and Justinian took things in hand 
and substituted Christianity. 

Signs and portents are not lacking that something is happen- 
ing to Christianity. Religion has a critical fight on its hands. 
Among many observers of the fact who have emitted a voluminous 
literature concerning it, I need mention only Dr. E. R. Groves, 
professor of social service in Boston University. ‘‘ Religion has 
been displaced,’’ he says: ‘‘a new civilization built on a pleasure 
basis is an actuality.’’ I think it may be plausibly argued that, 
since we are an extension, so to speak, of Graeco-Roman culture, 
heirs to the Graeco-Roman traditions and ideals, there has been a 
recrudescence in this century of their pagan worship of the flesh. 


This reminds us teachers that we ought to ask what 
is happening to education. Is education being affected, 
modified or displaced by this modern paganism? Are 
the new pagan demigods, Rudy and Trudy, Babe Ruth, 
Red Grange, Gene Tunney, Suzanne from Paris and Pola 
Negri, becoming the ideals of our young people? If so, 
what should we do about it,—encourage it or counter- 
act it? 


EXTENSION BULLETIN NO. 4—DEC., 1926 
WESTERN ILLINOIS STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Examination Questions Set Forth the Idea of Educa- 
tion Held by the One Who Makes Them. 


A physician in an examination of a patient seeks for 
those things which he regards as important. The lawyer 
asks the witness for the important things he wishes to 
put into the record. The employer asks the applicant 
questions which bring out the important information he 
wants to know before making his decision to employ the 
applicant. The teacher, principal, superintendent, or 
examining board asks questions, which are regarded as 
vital, otherwise their wisdom, or their sincerity may be 
questioned. A study of examination questions ought to 
reveal the idea of education held by the one (or ones) 
who makes them. With this thought in mind the fol- 
lowing studies were made. 

The first was a study of the questions used in exam- 
ining teachers for teachers’ certificates in Illinois for the 
years 1923, 1924, 1925, and a part of 1926. Questions 
in History, Geography, Civies, Physiology, Arithmetic, 
Reading, Grammar, and Orthography were studied and 
classified as to whether they were memory questions, 
thought questions, or mixed memory and thought ques- 
tions. The following table gives a summary of results: 


Memory Thought Mixed Total 
1923 Questions 83 4 10 97 
1924 Questions 66 8 8 82 
1925 Questions 67 7 6 80 
1926 Questions 32 3 5 40 


Totals 248 22 29 299 
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In a similar way the 8th grade examination questions 

used in two counties of Western Illinois were studied 
and tabulated. This study showed that out of a total 
of 319 questions, 274 were memory questions, 22 were 
thought questions and 23 were mixed. A study of several 
sets of bi-monthly examination questions used in two 
counties showed that out of a total of 314 questions 263 
were memory questions, 23 were thought questions, and 
28 were mixed. 


Totaling the results of these three studies we have the 
following: 
Memory Thought Mixed Total 
Teachers’ Exam. Questions 248 22 29 299 
8th Grade Exam. Questions 274 22 23 319 
Bi-monthly Exam. Questions 263 23 28 314 


Totals 785 67 80 932 


From the above can we conclude that in practice our 
publie school system is shot through and through with 
the thought that education is largely memory work and 
that the purpose of school work is to teach facts from 
books? After making due allowance for incorrect classi- 
fication it seems evident that these questions indicate that 
our Publie School system in practice is saturated with 
the idea that education is fact getting. 

Are the following history questions memory ques- 
tions or thought questions ?—1. If you had had the nam- 
ing of the continent now called America, what would you 
have named it? Give your reasons. 2. What was the 
purpose of the Mayflower Compact? Did it accomplish 
this purpose? Prove your answer. 3. In Mrs. Heman’s 
little poem ‘‘The Landing of the Pilgrim-Fathers’’ she 
said, ‘‘They have left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God.’’ Is this a true statement 
about the Puritans of New England? 4. Compare and 
contrast the tools used by the farmers of early New 
England in planting and harvesting their crops with the 
tools used by farmers today. 5. Compare and contrast 
the furnishing of a dwelling in New England during 
Colonial times (1750) with the furnishing today. 
6. Whom do you consider the greatest general of the 
Revolutionary War? Give your reasons. 7. Arrange the 
following events in the order of time,. placing the one 
which oceurred first, first, the one that occurred second, 
second, ete. The Surrender of Cornwallis, the Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, the Battle of Bunker Hill, the 
Constitutional Convention, the Settlement of James- 
town, the Signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
The Establishment of Harvard College, and Washington 
Chosen President. 8. Columbus hoped to reach India by 
sailing west. He failed but Magellan succeeded. Why 
did Columbus fail and Magellan succeed? 9. Suppose 
you were a citizen of Spain at the time of Columbus and 
had been asked to go with him on his voyage to find a 
new route to Asia. Write a letter to Columbus declin- 
ing his invitation and giving your reasons. 10. Write a 
paragraph telling how the weapons used in the revolu- 
tionary war were different from the weapons used in the 
Great World War. 

G. W. Gaver. 


They tell it on Billy Sunday that he once stopped a 
boy on the, street of a town where he was just starting 
a revival and inquired the way to the post office. After 
the boy told him, the Rev. Billy said: ‘‘Come over to the 
tabernacle tonight. I’ll show you the way to heaven.’’ 

** Aw, go on, greenie,’’ said the boy, ‘‘you don’t even 
know the way to the post office.’’ 
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THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


D. F. Nickols, Manager, 
Lincoln, Tllinois 


——— —-~- - 
re SE ERED EEEEaEnaTinaiaeen 


WHERE THE BOOKS GO 


During the thirty-seventh year of the Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, which closed June 30th last, 55,210 books 
were distributed. Of this number, 55,146 copies were 
sold in Illinois and 64 copies were sent to other states. 
All told 3,706 orders were filled, indicating approxi- 
mately the number of schools and libraries to which the 
books were sent. 

For the first time in the history of the Circle, 2,000 
books or more were shipped to one county. This is a new 
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high water mark in individual county sales and it was 
reached by three counties, namely: Whiteside, 2272; 
Sangamon, 2234; Vermilion, 2049. Fulton County and 
Lake County were next in line with 1981 and 1906, re- 
spectively. Ten more counties exceeded 1000 volumes 
as follows: Knox, 1719; McLean, 1647; Shelby, 1619; 
Champaign, 1573; Logan, 1506; Macon, 1259; St. Clair, 
1135; LaSalle, 1115; Kane, 1020; Moultrie, 1008. 

The service of the Circle as a means of directing the 
outside reading of pupils in both graded and ungraded 
schools is becoming more and more appreciated each 
year by teachers and school officers. The public libraries 
also recognize the value of the Circle and their orders 
are increasing in number and size. 

Since the success of the Circle depends upon the 
cooperation of its patrons we desire to thank them one 
and all for their contribution towards its growth in the 
past. And we very earnestly commend it to all the 
school people of the State for continued support. 

A visualized report of the sales by counties is pre- 
sented herewith so that the relative sizes of the counties 
and the number of books secured by each may be seen 
at a glance. 


POEMS OF INSPIRATION 
Four THINGS. 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly ; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 
To act from honest motives purely ; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
Henry Van Dyke, 
In ‘‘Colleeted Poems,’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


INVICTUS 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am captain of my soul. 
William Ernest Henley. 


UNSUBDUED 


I have hoped, I have planned, I have striven, 
To the will I have added the deed ; 

The best that was in me I’ve given, 
I have prayed, but the gods would not heed. 


I have dared and reached only disaster, 
I have battled and broken my lance; 
I am bruised by a pitiless master 
That the weak and the timid call Chance. 
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I am old, I am bent, I am cheated 
Of all that youth urged me to win; 
But name me not with the defeated, 
Tomorrow again I begin. 
S. E. Kiser, 
In ‘‘Poems That Have Helped Me,’’ 
P. F. Volland & Co., Chicago. 


Kerep ON KEEPIN’ ON 


If the day looks kinder gloomy 
And your chances kinder slim, 

If the situation’s puzzlin’ 

And the prospect’s awful grim, 

If perplexities keep pressin’ 

Till hope is nearly gone, 

Just bristle up and grit your teeth 
And keep on keepin’ on. 


Frettin’ never wins a fight 

And fumin’ never pays; 

There ain’t no use in broodin’ 

In these pessimistic ways; 

Smile just kinder cheerfully 
Though hope is nearly gone, 

And bristle up and grit your teeth 
And keep on keepin’ on. 


There ain’t no use in growlin’ 
And grumblin’ all the time, 
When musie’s ringin’ everywhere 
And everything’s a rhyme. 
Just keep on smilin’ cheerfully 
If hope is nearly gone, 
And bristle up and grit your teeth 
And keep on keepin’ on. 
Anonymous. 








ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Bernice T. Montgomery, Contributing Editor, 
5545 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 








TEACHING BY RADIO 


A very interesting experiment was carried on this 
summer—a radio institute, sponsored by representatives 
of the Chicago Broadcasters’ Association, the National 
Teachers’ Association, the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, the Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and manufacturers of radio receiving 
sets. The object of the experiment was to discover 
to what extent instruction by radio could be used 
in the school-room. Four programs were arranged, given 
from different stations in or near Chicago. These pro- 
grams were aimed at the Chicago Normal College, where 
groups of teachers gathered to listen to them, but other 
listeners also reported successful reception. 

Following this, Station WMAQ of the Chicago Daily 
News, at the request of Miss Fanny M. Smith, principal 
of the Goudy school of Chicago, arranged a series of talks 
on questions of public interest for Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays at nine o’clock during the fall months. 
These talks were: ‘‘Radio,’’ by Mr. Hedges, radio editor 
of the Chicago Daily News; ‘‘ Newspapers,’’ by Mr. Vic- 
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tor Yarros, chief editorial writer of the News; ‘‘Art,’’ 
by Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson, of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute; “‘Business,’’ by Mr. Claussen, credit manager of 
the C. D. Osborne Co.; ‘‘Telephone,’’ by Mr. H. F. 
Crunder, special agent of the Bell Telephone Co.; 
‘‘Civies,’’ by Judge Hugo Friend, of the cireuit court of 
Cook county; ‘‘Electricity,’’ by Mr. W. A. Durgin, di- 
reetor of Public Relations, Commonwealth Edison Co.; 
‘‘Health,’’ by Dr. Herman Bundeson, health commis- 
sioner of Chicago; ‘‘ Amusements,’’ by Mrs. Alexandra 
Carlisle Jenkins, of the Goodman Theater, Chicago Art 
Institute; ‘‘History of Chicago,’’ Caroline MelIlvane, 
Chicago Historical Society; ‘‘Chicago Beautiful,’’ Eu- 
gene Taylor, Chairman Chicago Plan Commission; 
‘*Police,’’ Captain Morgan Collins, Chief of Police, Chi- 
cago; ‘‘Streets and Alleys,’’ Thomas H. Byrne, Bureau 
of Streets, Chicago; ‘‘Parks,’’ Edward J. Kelly, South 
Park Commission ; ‘‘The Post Office,’’ John T. McGrath, 
Assistant Postmaster, Chicago; ‘‘The Field Museum,’’ 
and ‘‘ Art,’’ Miss Silks, Art Institute; ‘‘Gas,’’ Bernard 
J. Mullaney, People’s Gas Company; ‘‘Library,’’ Ada 
Whiteomb, Chicago Public Library; ‘‘Indians,’’ 
Charles Skelton; ‘‘Science,’’ Wallace Worthley, Chi- 
cago Academy of Science; ‘‘Polities,’’ Paul Leach, Chi- 
cago Daily News; ‘‘Music,’’ Agnes Benson; ‘‘ Foreign 
Born,’’ Anthony Czarneke, Collector of Customs; ‘‘Edu- 
eation,’’ Harry Gillette, University of Chicago. 

The last mornings in December were given over to 
_ the singing of Christmas carols. 

Miss Smith’s plan was to gather in her assembly hall 
three or four hundred of her brighter pupils, leaving 
the teachers free to give needed help to the others. 

Her radio receiving set was provided by some of the 
parents of her children. 

Other schools have of course been able to take ad- 
vantage of these programs. 

The series has proved so successful that it is to be 
continued throughout the year. 

Parent-teacher associations have also been interested 
in another sort of radio education. Under the auspices 
of the Illinois council Dr. Jessie A. Charters of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has been presenting from Station 
WMAQ the second and fourth Wednesdays of the month 
at 4:15 a course in parent education, dealing with the 
training of the pre-school child. Mrs. Charters is at 
the same time a doctor of philosophy and the mother of 
four children. She discusses eight problems: 


1. What sort of training shall be given a young 
child? Carrying on a project, 

2. What methods of disciplining are useful? The 
psychology of rewards, punishments and disciplining of 
natural consequences.’’ 

3. What motives for good conduct are suitable? 
Paying a child to his duty. 

4. How may good habits be formed, and bad ones 
broken ? 

5. Training in courtesy. . 

6. -What ought to be done about playmates? 

7. How young should a child be when he is sent to 
school? What of nursery school and kindergarten ? 

8. What should be the child’s part in the home life? 
Co-operative home-making. 

Station WMAQ sends on request outlines of these lec- 
tures. Persons wishing to do serious work, may for a 
registration fee of two dollars, submit papers for reading 
to Dr. Charters. 

This course has aroused interest from Idaho to Con- 
necticut and Tennessee and Georgia, and will probably be 
followed by lectures on the training of older children. 
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Mothers scattered throughout Illinois are meeting in 
groups to listen to Dr. Charters’ talks and to discuss 
their own problems. One church borrows a receiving 
set from a local dealer and invites members of a nearby 
parent-teacher association to come in to listen. One 


* group met to hear the first program given the day before 


Thanksgiving in spite of the fact that all nine of the 
guests had Thanksgiving dinners to get. 

Parents have an interest in both types of courses. 
They can make possible the use of the first in their own 
schools by arousing interest and by seeing that radio 
receiving sets are provided. 

Education by radio will also help to return responsi- 
bility for the child’s welfare to the home, where it so 
largely belongs. Parents can listen either at home or at 
school to the instruction that is being given their chil- 
dren and have one more thing to share with them. It is 
shared experiences either of work or of play that encour- 
age mutual understanding between parent and child, 
that strengthen home bonds, that provide a spiritual 
chaperone for a child whether he is in the physical pres- 
ence of his parents or not. 

Myrt.eé Perrico Fox, Radio Chairman, 
Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, DISTRICT SIX 


This district, consisting of the counties of Ford, Iro- 
quois, McLean and Livington will hold its annual con- 
ference in the Y.W.C.A. Building in Bloomington on 
Tuesday, January 11, 1927, under the direction of Mrs. 
W. H. Tilden, 43 White Place, Bloomington, Regional 
Director. 

PROGRAM—10 A.M. 
Music 
Invocation Dr. Charles Durden 
Address of Welcome Mrs. Nettie Dement 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Mrs. F. M. Fryer 
President, Bloomington Council P.T.A. 
Roll Call—Two Minute Reports 
Fundamentals of P.T.A. Work 


LUNCHEON 
Y.W.C.A. Cafeteria—Self-service 


PROGRAM—1:30 P.M. 

Community Sing Mr. F. W. Westhoff 
The Educational Significance of the P.T.A. Movement 

Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, State Pres., Illinois Council P.T.A. 
Violin Solo 
Parliamentary Talk and Drill 

Adjournment 
Bring note book and pencil. 
All visitors welcome. 


Mrs. Harry Fleming 


Mrs. L. Cass Brown 


THE FIFTY-FIFTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


All teachers should know who are members of the 
55th General Assembly that is beginning its session this 
month, and especially who are members from their own 
senatorial district. In the list below are given the names 
and addresses of all members. The numbers to the left 
are the numbers of the senatorial districts. Opposite 
each is a brief description.of the territory in the sena- 
torial district. Then follows the name of the senator in 
Italics, and then the names of the three representatives. 
The letter after each name indicates the polities of the 
member. The home addresses are given; but to reach 
them most quickly from Tuesday to Thursday, address 
them at State House, Springfield, Illinois. 

Please keep this list for future reference. 


1. Part of Chicago. 
Adolph Marks, R., 21 E. Monroe 8t. 
John Griffin, D., 2020 Indiana Ave. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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Charles A. Griffin, R., 3111 Ellis Ave. 

Sheadrick B. Turner, R., 21 E. 28th St. 
Part of Chicago. 

George Van Lent, R., 1611 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Peter 8. Krump, R., 1700 Washburne Ave. 

Frank Ryan, D., 1261 8. California Ave. 

Harry C. Van Norman, D., 1859 Warren St. 
Part of Chicago. 

Adelbert H. Roberts, R., 3405 Calumet Ave. 

Warren B. Douglas, R., 526 E. 36th St. 

George T. Kersey, R., 656 Bowen Ave. 

George Garry Noonan, D., 3020 Parnell Av. 
Part of Chicago. 

Frank McDermott, D., 1552 W. Garfield Blvd. 

James P. Boyle, D., 1048 W. Garfield Blvd. 

Elmer N. Holmgren, R., 5416 8. LaSalle St. 

Thomas J. O’Grady, D., 835 W. 54th Place. 
Part of Chicago. 

Roy C. Woods, R., 5132 Cornell Av. 


Katherine Hancock Goode, R., 6227 Kimbark Av. 


Michael L. Igoe, D., 5434 Cornell Av. 

Sidney Lyon, R., 1128 Hyde Park Blvd. 
Evanston and Part of Chicago. 

James J. Barbour, R., 5 N. LaSalle St. 


Ralph E. Church, R., 300 Church St., Evanston. 


E. A. W. Johnson, R., 4816 N. Winchester Av. 
Chas. H. Weber, D., 2924 Southport’ Av. 


- Most of Cook County outside of Chicago. 
Arthur A. Huebsch, R., 266 Madison Av., Brookfield. 


Howard P. Castle, R., Barrington. 
Martin H. Finneran, D., Calumet City. 
Wm. F. Propper, R.,; Dolton. 
Counties of Boone, Lake, and McHenry. 
Rodney B. Swift, R., Highland Park. 
N. L. Jackson, R., Belvidere. 
Roy J. Stewart, R., Woodstock. 
Wm. F. Weiss, R., Waukegan. 
Part of Chicago. 
Patrick J. Carroll, D., 3541 8S. Hermitage Av. 
Wm. J. Gormley, D., 3630 8. Hamilton Av. 
Joseph Placek, D., 2347 8S. Kedzie Av. 
David Shanahan, R., 115 8. Dearborn St. 
Counties ef Ogle and Winnebago. 
Herbert 8. Hicks, R., Rockford. 
Charles W. Baker, R.,-Monroe Center. 
David Hunter, Jr., R., Rockford. 
Leroy M. Green, R., Rockford. 
Part of Chicago. 
Thomas J. Courtney, D., 7832 Loomis 8t. 
John M. Lee, D., 6951 8. Carpenter St. 
David I. Swanson, R., 7842 S. Marshfield Av. 
Calvin T. Weeks, R., 5850 8. Sacramento Av. 
Counties of Carroll, JoDaviess and Stephenson. 
Joseph L. Meyers, R., Sciota Mills. 
John Acker, R., Savanna. 
Alfred §. Babb, R., Shannon. 
Chas. D. Franz, D., Freeport. 
Part of Chicago and part of Calumet. 
Harry W. Starr, R., 7434 Luella Av. 
John C. Garriott, Jr., R., 8101 Harper Av. 
Wm. D. Powers, D., 3226 E. 92nd St. 
E. J. Schnackenberg, R., 7435 Clyde Ave. 
Counties of Kane and Kendall. 
H. C. Kessinger, R., Aurora. 
Ralph H. Hoar, R., Elgin. 
Frank A. McCarthy, R., Elgin. 
John M. Peffers, R., Aurora. 
Part of Chicago. 
John J. Boehm, D., 729 W. 18th St. 
Thomas Curran, R., 1847 8. Ashland Av. 
Matt Franz, D., 1700 8. Halstead St. 
Joseph Perina, D., 1800 Fisk St. 


Counties of Livington, Marshall, Putnam, and Woodford. 


Simon E. Lantz, R., Congerville. 
Calistus A. Bruer, R., Pontiac. 
Chas. M. Turner, R., Wenona. 
Michael Fahy, D., Toluca. 
Part of Chicago. 
James B. Leonardo, R., 1108 W. Taylor St. 
Chas. Coia, D., 823 Farquer St. 
Henry Minsky, D., 1227 Newberry Av. 
Wm. V. Pacelli, R., 771 Dekoven St. 
County of Peoria. 
John Dailey, B., Peoria. 
Sherman W. Eckley, R., Peoria. 
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Robert Scholes, R., Peoria, Heights. 
David H. McClugage, D., Peoria. 

Part of Chicago, Village of Berwyn, Town of Riverside, and 

City of Cicero. 

John T. Denvir, D., 1849 8. Crawford Av. 
Walter F. Gallas, D., 2715 8. Tripp Av. 
Chas. E. Marinier, R., 3500 W. Jackson Blvd. 
John R. McSweeney, D., 3902 Gladys Av. 

Counties of Grundy, Iroquois, and Kankakee. 

Richard R. Meents, R., Ashkum. 
Louis E. Beckman, Ind., Kankakee. 
J. Bert Miller, R., Kankakee 

John Trotter, R., Coal City. 

Part of Chicago. 

Edward J. Hughes, D., 3339 Fulton Blvd. 
Frederick J. Bippus, R., 4908 W. Huron 8t. 
Ben M. Mitchell, D., 3315 Maypole Av. 
Joseph L. Rategan, D., 4840 Washington Blvd. 

Counties of Edgar and Vermilion. 

Martin B. Bailey, R., Danville. 
P. J. Breen, D., Metcalf. 
H. M. Luckey, R., Potomac. 
A. L. Stanfield, R., Paris. 
Part of Chicago and part of Cicero. 
Lowell B. Mason, R., Oak Park. 
Fred W. Hrdlicka, D., 2449 Walton St. 
Chas. A. Mugler, R., 1038 N. Kedzie Av. 
Edward M. Overland, R., 3228 Hirsch St. 

Counties of Champaign, Moultrie, and Piatt. 
Henry M. Dunlap, B., Savoy. 

H. H. Hawkins, D., Sullivan. 
Roger F. Little, R., Champaign. 
James A. Reeves, R., Champaign. 

Part of Chicago. 

Theodore R. Steinert, R., 2739 Mozart St. 
Frank T. Baird, R., 2125 N. Kilpatrick Av. 
Rena Elrod, R., 4852 Pensacola Av. 

John G. Jacobson, D., 2843 Logan Blvd. 

Counties of Ford and McLean. 

Florence Fifer Bohrer, R., Bloomington. 
A. L. Hutson, R., Colfax. 

G. L. Johnson, R., Paxton. 

Jacob Martens, D., Anchor. 

Part of Chicago. 

John Broderick, D., 737 W. Madison St. 
Wm. Lipka, D., 2114 N. Lincoln St. 
Joseph F. Murray, R., 141 8. Sangamon 8t. 
Joseph A. Trandel, D., 1332 Julian St. 
Counties of DeWitt, Logan, and Macon. 
Jesse L. Deck, R., Decatur. 
W. C. Chynoweth, R., Decatur. 
John Clark, R., Decatur. 
Grover C. Hoff, D., Decatur. 
Part of Chicago. 
John T. Joyce, R., 227 W. Oak St. 
Michael R. Durso, R., 1012 Milton Av. 
Lawrence C. O’Brien, D., 1234 N. Dearborn St. 
Ernest W. Turner, R., 819 N. Wells St. 

Counties of Brown, Cass, Mason, Menard, Schuyler, and 

Tazewell. 
Ben L. Smith, D., Pekin. 
Martin B. Lohmann, D., Pekin. 
H. V. Teel, D., Rushville. 
Homer J. Tice, R., Greenview. 

Part of Chicago. 

. Herman J. Haenisoh, R., 3752 Clifton Av. 
Joseph L. Gill, D., 642 Buckingham Place. 
Roy Juul, R., 6330 Lakewood Av. 

James A. Steven, R., 457 Roslyn Place. 

Counties of Hancock, McDonough, and Warren. 
John 8S. Brown, R., Monmouth. 

James H. Foster, R., Macomb. 
Sarah Bond Hanley, D., Monmouth. 
Rollo R. Robbins, R., Augusta. 


. Counties of Henderson, Mercer, and Rock Island. 


Martin RB. Carlson, R., Moline. 

Harry M. McCaskrin, R., Rock Island. 
Clinton Searle, R., Rock Island. 
Thomas P. Sinnett, D., Rock Island. 


. Counties of Clark, Coles, and Douglas. 


John R. Hamilton, R., Mattoon. 
Harry Baxter, R., Newman. 

Walter E. Cork, R., Marshall. 
Harvey Z. O’Hair, D., Bushton. 
Counties of DeKalb, Lee, and Whiteside, 

Harry G. Wright, R., DeKalb. 


36. 
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45. 
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48. 
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Henry C. Allen, B., Lyndon. 

John P. Devine, D., Dixon. 

Alvin Warren, R., Leland. 

. Counties of Adams, Calhoun, Pike, and Scott. 
Charles R. McNay, D., Ursa. 

A. Otis Arnold, R., Quincy. 

Carroll Bush, D., Pittsfield. 

Mary C. McAdams, D., Quincy. 

. Counties of Bureau, Henry, and Stark. 
Randolph Boyd, R., Galva. 

John BR. Moore, R., Kewanee. 

Frank W. Morrasy, D., Sheffield. 
Frederick W. Rennick, R., Buda. 

. Counties of Greene, Jersey, Macoupin, and Montgomery. 
Andrew 8. Cuthbertson, R., Bunker Hill. 
M. E. Bray, D., Litchfield. 

Truman A. Snell, D., Carlinville. 

Robert Whiteley, R., Carlinville. 


39. County of LaSalle. 


George M. Reynolds, R., Utica. 

Lee O’Neil Browne, D., Ottawa. 
R. G. Soderstrom, R., Streator. 

John Wylie, R., Ottawa. 


. Counties of Christian, Cumberland, Fayette, and Shelby. 


James H. Forrester, R., Taylorville. 

Roy A. Corzine, R., Stonington. 

H. D. Sparks, R., Shelbyville. 

Arthur Roe, D., Vandalia. 

. Counties of ‘DuPage and Will. 

Richard J. Barr, R., Joliet. 

Michael F. Hennebry, D., Wilmington. 
John M. Jenco, R., Joliet. 

Lottie Holman O’Neill, R., Downers Grove. 


2. Counties of Clay, Clinton, Effingham, and Marion. 


Erastus D. Telford, R., Salem. 
George J. Bauer, D., Effingham. 
R. J. Branson, R., Centralia. 

A. B. Lager, D., Carlyle. 


3. Counties of Fulton and Knox. 


Wm. 8. Jewell, R., Lewistown. 
Reed F. Cutler, R., Lewistown. 
M. P. Rice, D., Lewistown. 
C. L. Ewing, R., Douglas. 


4. Counties of Jackson, Monroe, Perry, Randolph, and 


Washington. 
Harry Wilson, R., Pinckneyville. 
Joseph H. Davis, D., Murphysboro. 
Henry Eisenbart, R., Waterloo. 
Elbert Waller, R., Tamaroa. 


5. Counties of Morgan and Sangamon. 


Earl B. Searcy, R., Springfield. 

Henry H. Mester, R., Springfield. 

Carl E. Robinson, R., Jacksonville. 

T. J. Sullivan, D., Springfield. 

. Counties of Jasper, Jefferson, Richland, and Wayne. 
H. 8. Burgess, D., Fairfield. 

W. B. Phillips, R., Mt. Vernon. 

Chas. L. Wood, R., Keenes. 

John Kasserman, D., Newton. 


. Counties of Bond and Madison. 


Norman G. Flagg, R., Moro. 

Chas. F. Malloy, D., Sorento, 

Wm. H. Martin, R., Collinsville. 
Schuyler B. Vaughan, R., Greenville. 


. Counties of Crawford, Edwards, Gallatin, Hardin, Lawrence, 


Wabash, and White. 
L. W. Emmons, D., Lawrenceville. 
Jerome L. Harrell, D., Norris City. 
Ed. Ryan, R., Lawrenceville. 
Ivan Wright, D., Lawrenceville. 
. County of St. Clair. 
E. J, Abt, B., East St. Louis. 
Thos. L. Fekete, Jr., R. East St. Louis. 
Frank Holten, D., East St. Louis. 
Ed. P. Petri, R., Belleville. 
. Counties of Franklin, Williamson, Union, Pulaski, and 
Alexander. 
Wm. J. Sneed, R., Herrin. 
Carl Choisser, B., Benton. 
Alexander Wilson, D., Cairo. 
Wallace A. Bandy, R., Marion. 


- Counties of Hamilton, Johnson, Massac, Pope, and Saline. 


Chas. H. Thompson, R., Harrisburg. 
Frank Porter, D., McLeansboro. 
W. V. Rush, B., Metropolis. 

Claude L. Rew, R., Harrisburg. 
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CONCERNING A PLEA FROM HELPFUL 
FRIENDS 


Since everybody is interested in the publie schools, 
nearly every organization of importance in the state has 
cooperated with the Illinois State Teachers Association 
in one or another of its campaigns for school improve- 
ment. Of course we are glad to have this assistance; but 
sometimes we are embarrassed by being asked in return 
to support some cause not closely related to education 
but evidently good and deemed important by our friends 
in other organizations. Our organization has usually 
worked on the theory that it has enough to do to study 
school problems, to make recommendations for their solu- 
tion, and to carry on campaigns for school improvement. 
Most of our members have felt that, since the schools 
belong to the public, we are serving the public and there- 
fore all other organizations while we are working for 
school improvement. Therefore, we have often refrained 
from endorsing principles, resolutions, or bills recom- 
mended to us by our friends in other organizations. 

A ease in point came to the attention of the president 
and secretary of the I.S.T.A. recently. Five organiza- 
tions in the Illinois Woman’s Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee, namely, the Illinois Council of the P.-T. Associa- 
tion, the Graduate Nurses, the Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, the Woman’s Trade. Union League, and the 
League of Women Voters, endorsed Section 3 of the 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Code, which pertains to the 
licensing of motor drivers. Our president was author- 
ized to sit as a member of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee and was asked to endorse the bill for the enact- 
ment of said Section 3 into law. She made practically 
the explanation contained in the preceding paragraph, 
and informed the committee that our Association would 
probably not endorse the bill. 

However, the proposed bill is a safety measure and 
its proponents believe that if it is enacted it will be the 
means of saving many lives. Many of our members may 
be interested in it and may want to support it. Those 
who want to learn more about what it provides and the 
need for it, should write for such information to Mrs. 
Harold F. White, 5314 University Avenue, Chicago. 


CICERO AND HERRIN 


For the last two or three years the metropolitan news- 
papers have taken every opportunity to point the finger 
of scorn at the cities of Cicero and Herrin. This has 
continued until many people in other parts of the coun- 
try suspect that these cities have no schools and that the 
teachers they formerly had have become bandits. There- 
fore, we are glad to quote an editorial that appeared in 
the Springfield (Illinois) State Register on December 
17, 1926. 


There is a lot of good in this old world if we look for it. 
There is far more good than bad and yet it is the tendency of the 
time to place more emphasis upon the bad than upon the good. 
During this Christmas season it is essential that we lay great stress 
upon the good that men do. In this connection, the State Register 
is pleased to reveal the cities of Cicero and Herrin in a new light. 
Because of the multiplicity of tragedies due to the gruesome activi- 
tieS of gunmen in these cities of Cook and Williamson counties, 
there has been a tendency on the part of the public to misjudge 
Cicero and Herrin. It was at the meeting of the Dlinois Society 
for Crippled Children in Chicago this week that another picture 
of Cicero was presented. Harry Church, principal of the high 
school of Cicero, told how a comprehensive survey had been made in 
that community to find the needs of crippled children and to open 
to them the door of opportunity. As a result of the community 
effort a class for forty-five crippled children has been formed and 
wonderful work accomplished, not only in remedying the physical 
defects of these children, but in developing them mentally as well 
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as physically for lives of constructive usefulness. This story is 
not broadcast by the press associations but it contrasts beautifully 
against this sordid background of crime which has been too much 
on display. ; 

And now let us turn to Williamson county. There appeared 
at this same Chicago meeting Albert E. Wuesteman of Champaign, 
an enthusiastic gonfalonier in the beneficent cause of crippled chil- 
dren. He said that he had gone into Williamson county after pre- 
paring for his funeral and bidding his family and friends good- 
bye. To his surprise, he found not tragedy but charity. He 
found a wonderful people in that county. At Herrin he found a 
class for crippled children, one of the most remarkable clinics in 
the state. At Marion he found a class of seventeen crippled chil- 
dren upon the horizon of whose lives is made to shine the bright 
star of hope through work sponsored by the Marion Rotary club 
and the Illinois Society for Crippled Children. Dr. East, medical 
director of the state society, said this was one of the state’s best 
clinics. Mr. Wuesteman exclaimed: ‘‘ Don’t refer to that county 
any more as ‘bloody Williamson’—refer to it as sunkissed Wil- 
liamson—glorious in the good being done for little, crippled 
children. 


EDUCATION AND THE MOTION PICTURE SHOW 


The Teachers Journal and Abstract for October, 
1926, contained a review of art article by H. C. Lehman 
and P. A. Witty that appeared in the September number 
of Education. The review contained the following 
statements : 

It is asserted that 50,000,000 people in this country attend the 
movies every week. How many of these are children we do not 
know, but the number is an important consideration for the. edu- 
eator. This paper reports an investigation of the extent to which 
the children of certain Kansas communities attend the picture 
show. Five thousand children were questioned on the number of 
times they attended the movies the preceding week. The children 
were chosen from various age levels and attendance was checked 
on three different dates, namely, November 7, 1923, February 20, 
1924, and April 30, 1924. 

It was found that the percentage of boys at the various age 
levels attending the movies slightly exceeds those of the girls. But 
the conspicuous and vital fact presented was that going to the 
movies is an activity commonly engaged in by school children. 
It is obvious, then, that the effects of the movies are felt in the 
school-room, that young people are getting a type of training in 
the moving picture theater which is fixing mental habits to an un- 
recognized degree. 

Now the fact that the producer’s criterion of a picture’s merit 
is the box office receipts and not its educational value, and the 
further fact that such receipts are more dependent upon stimul- 
lation of the emotions than upon the development of the higher 
thought procésses, make it clear that the movie should be recog- 
nized as a danger to such development. The deleterious results 
from movie attendance should be more emphasized. These are: 
(1) The formation of habits of frequent emotional reaction which 
may carry over to affect classroom behavior; (2) the cultivation 
of untrammeled imagination, which likewise may be transferred 
to the classroom. 

A few methods of offsetting these undesirable possibilities 
are: First, cooperation by the producers of pictures and educa- 
tional authorities in order that instructive, enjoyable pictures for 
children may be produced in larger numbers. This applies to 
dramatic films as well as to merely educational films for class- 
rooms. Second, scholastic training for the profitable use of leisure. 
Third, direction by the classroom teacher of experiments looking 
to the development of an effective technic in teaching children how 
to employ their leisure hours. One phase of this should involve 
the ability of school children properly to evaluate moving pictures 
through the analysis of plot, evaluation of situations, discovery 
of motives, and so forth. 

The whole question resolves itself into the development of the 


tastes of young people. 


MONEY FOR STATE SCHOOL FUND 


Future trades in grain are taxed by the federal gov- 
ernment at the rate of one cent on each $100. The total 
tax paid by the Chicago Board of Trade amounts to 
about $1,500,000 a year. This organization is asking the 
federal government to repeal this tax. This should be 


done. Such a source of taxation belongs to the state 
rather than to the federal government. The federal 
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government should repeal this tax. Then the State of 
Illinois should take over this source of revenue and dedi- 
eate the proceeds to the state school fund.—Prairie 
Farmer, Nov. 27, 1926. 


NEWS BULLETINS 


The four news bulletins reprinted in our December 
number evidently aroused interest; for several readers 
have since written to the editor asking to be placed on 
the news service mailing list. We cannot add many 
more names to our bulletin mailing list, but we hope to 
print a few of the bulletins occasionally in the Illinois 
Teacher. Here are the four we have chosen for this 
month : 


WHERE ARE THE TRAINED TEACHERS? 

This week nearly 44,000 teachers in Illinois are beginning 
their work with about 1,400,000 children in 12,000 school districts. 
The quality of work done is extremely important to these children 
and to the future of the State itself and will depend largely upon 
the education, professional training, and previous experience of 
the teachers. 

Most of the teachers are qualified and will do good work; but 
a few have had no education beyond the eighth grade, and many 
of them have never gone beyond the high school and have had 
professional training. 

The public is beginning to understand that professional train- 
ing is important for teachers as well as for lawyers and physicians. 
But some people who would not think of employing a mere high 
school graduate to defend property rights in court or to perform 
a delicate surgical operation on a child’s skull still employ in- 
experienced young people with little education and no special 
training to try to perform that most delicate and important opera- 
tion of developing what is in the skull into mind, character and 
soul. 
The new school fund apportionment law divides teachers into 
classes according to training. Class A contains those who are 
graduates of two-year courses at the State Normal Schools, or 
their equivalent; Class B contains those with 36 weeks, or one 
year, of training; Class C, those with 18 weeks of training; and 
those without training are said to be unclassified. 

According to the official reports in 1925, there were great in- 
equalities in the distribution of Class A teachers. Of 1,103 rural 
teachers reported from 10 well-distributed counties, only 8.88% 
were in Class A. But in this same superior class were 15.29% of 
the grade teachers in small village schools; 59.69% in cities of 
5,000 to 10,000 population; 78.42% of the 5,463 elementary teach- 
ers in the 52 cities of over 10,000 population (excluding Chicago) ; 
and 96% of the 9,010 full-time elementary teachers in Chicago. 

Lake county had 71.36% of its grade teachers in Class A; but 
Johnson county had only 2.22% in this class. Cook county had 
only 1.69% that were unable to classify; but Bond county had 
68.85% with insufficient training to classify. Surely some parts 
of the State need to give more attention to the training of teachers. 

—Bulletin No. 12, Sept. 7. 


INEQUALITY OF UNIVERSITY ADVANTAGES 


The people of Illinois who read of the large number of stu- 
dents entering the University of Illinois probably have the im- 
pression that these young people come from homes equally dis- 
tributed over the State. People know that the University is sup- 
ported by taxes raised by the several counties in proportion to 
their assessed valuation, and this fact suggests the idea that the 
students are distributed in much the same way. But the Illincis 
State Teachers Association has found that the attendance varies 
from either population or support, and that the youth of some 
counties have a much better opportunity to attend the university 
than do the youth of other counties. 

High school education is a prerequisite to entering the Uni- 
versity. Therefore, the chances of young people to enter the Uni- 
versity are affected by their opportunities to get high school edu- 
cation. But there are great inequalities in high school oppor- 
tunities in Illinois. For instance, Kane, Edwards, Ford, McHenry, 
DeKalb and Hancock counties have 21 or 22 per cent of their 
entire school enrollment in their high schools, while Pope, Wayne, 
Hardin, Franklin, Williamson and Hamilton counties have only 
4 to 9 per cent of their enrollment in their high schools. 

But even if young people attend high school there may be 
a difference in the quality of the education and a resultant differ- 
ence in their chances to enter the University. If the high schools 
come up to certain standards they are accredited by the University 
and their graduates may enter without any other credentials of 
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qualification than their high school diplomas. High schools that 
are not up to these standards are not accredited, and their gradu- 
ates are required to take entrance examinations, which are diffi- 
cult for graduates from such schools to pass. 

In a certain group of 25 counties high schools are numerous 
and 58 per cent of them are accredited. In 25 other counties less 
able to support education, there are fewer high schools in propor- 
tion to population and only 38 per cent of their schools are ac- 
credited. 

The doors of the University are supposed to be open to all 
young people on equal terms, but in reality they are closed to those 
who are cut off from high school education. Therefore, if the 
State University is actually to function as a state institution 
equally available to all the youth of the State, high school oppor- 
tunities must be made more equally available to the youth of the 
State.—Bulletin No. 14, September 31. 


A CAUSE OF INEQUALITY 


The Illinois State Teachers Association has on file in its 
office in Springfield an interesting group of maps showing clearly 
why our numerous small districts for school taxation and attend- 
ance have great differences in tax rates and in educational facili- 
ties. From a study of these maps we must conclude that many 
mines and other large industrial plants pay little or nothing to 
support the schools attended by the children of the workmen in 
those plants. 

For instance, a company manufacturing heating radiators has 
a large factory in a country school district near Litchfield. The 
numerous workmen in this factory live with their families in Litch- 
field. Therefore, Litchfield school district, No. 83, must pay for 
educating the children of these workmen but receives no taxes from 
the factory. Country school district No. 99 receives the taxes from 
the factory, but has very few pupils. One result is that Litchfield 
district, No. 83, must levy a school tax of $2.75 on the $100, 
while district No. 99 levies only 24 cents on the $100. This means 
that school taxes are 11 times as high in No. 83, which has the 
children, as in No. 99, which has the factory. 

Pekin has a tax rate of $2.75 for elementary schools; a one- 
room district near it is crossed by several railroad tracks running 
into Pekin and has a rate of 27 cents,—10 to 1. : 

Each morning about 5,000 miners go from Herrin to work in 
several large mines in other school districts and leave their children 
to go to school in Herrin. The results are that the mines pay little 
or nothing to support schools for the children of these miners, that 
tax rates are high and schoolrooms crowded in Herrin, and that 
this city ean spend only about $37 per elementary pupil annually 
when the average for the State is $62.30. You cannot get a 
Cadillac for a Ford price. : 

Many similar cases are shown by other maps and authentic 
statistics. 

The teachers believe that a reasonable tax to support schools 
for the children of the workers in any industry is a legitimate 
charge against that industry; but they see little hope of applying 
this principle until there are larger and fewer school districts, or 
until a greater part of the cost of education is borne by the State, 
the county, or some territorial unit larger than the present little 
school district—Bulletin No. 16, October 5. 


OTHER CAUSES OF INEQUALITY 


According to the findings of the State Teachers Association, 
there are two fundamental causes of the great inequalities in 
school efficiency and educational opportunities in the various school 
distriets. These are (1) the unequal distribution of property 
among the Aistricts in proportion to their population, and (2) the 
unequal assessment of property as among districts. 

In districts with high per capita wealth or high assessment 
of property, or both, it is easier to maintain efficient schools for 
all the children than in districts with low per capita wealth or low 
assessments or both. 

To prove the inequalities Secy. R. C. Moore is citing the facts 
found by the C. & N. W. R. R. Tax Office and presented to the 
State Tax Commission in 1925. These facts are based upon large 
numbers of actual transfers of real estate since 1915 and upon 
reports of the State Tax Commission and the Federal Census. 

A few examples show that Highland Park has $5,656 worth of 
real estate per capita; River Forest, $3,744; Wilmette, $4,511; 
and Winnetka, $4,059. But the per capita value of real estate in 
Spring Valley is only $476; in Melrose Park, $945; in Staunton, 
$622; and in Virden, $585. 

The same C. & N. W. Table shows also that real estate is 
assessed at 56% of its true value in Belvidere; 52% in Sterling; 
43% in Dixon; and 48% in Woodstock; but in Wilmette real 
estate is assessed at only 22% of its value; in Melrose Park, at 
23%; in Highland Park, at 23%; and in Elmhurst, at 27%. 

These wide differences in wealth, assessment and population 
cause extreme differences in school tax rates and in educational 
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opportunities among the 12,000 school districts in Illinois. These 
in turn cause bitter complaint about injustice in taxation and the 
lack of good school facilities in some districts. 

Therefore, the teachers are advocating (1) the -ratification 
of the proposed tax amendment so that a more equitable and en- 
forceable tax system can be provided, (2) the establishment of 
larger district units for school taxation and administration, and 
(3) a larger state school fund levied on all districts according to 
ability and apportioned among them primarily according to needs. 


—Bulletin No. 19, Oct. 26. 


THE MINNESOTA STUDY OF TEACHERS’ 
PREPARATION 
By Rewey Belle Inglis 
University of Minnesota 


(An abstract of a paper read before the College and Normal 
School Section of The National Council of Teachers of English 
at Philadelphia, November 27, 1926. Made for Illinois Teacher 
by W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College.) 


Only a small per cent of high school teachers of 
English have done any written work of any kind. It isa 
significant weakness that the teacher does not do enough 
writing herself to appreciate the problems of the students. 
It might be well to advocate as a minimum essential one 
professional and one artistic production a year, whether 
published or unpublished. Inexperienced teachers were 
better read in poetry than the experienced teachers, but 
that experienced teachers were better read in biography, 
travel, and other literature not usually in the university 
courses. 

The results show that the college gives more than is 
needed of early American writers and that there is a ery- 
ing need for work with modern American authors. The 
teachers reported not enough training in personal items 
about authors. They seem to get emotional reaction 
from poetry but not enough oral reading to present it 
properly. The teachers report no help on literary stand- 
ards and want training in how to tell good from bad. 
They also need help in teaching students to visualize 
when they read. 


SumMMary oF FINDINGS 


About one-third of the English teachers had majored 
in a subject other than English while in college. 
Only about one-fourth have done any graduate work. 
Practically all the teachers belong to the, Minnesota 
Education Association; only 13% belong to the 
National Council. 

Almost nothing in the-way of published work either 
educational or. literary has been produced by these 
teachers. 

Teachers are reading on an average seven hours a 
week outside of school preparation. The quality of 
their reported recent reading is high both for books 
and periodicals. 

Over one-third do not subseribe to any literary or 
current events magazine; about two-thirds do not 
subscribe to any educational magazine. 

The average teacher has read less than one-fourth of 
the books on the state high-school reading list for 
9th and 10th grades, and less than one-fifth of the 
hooks for 11th and 12th grades. 

Teachers evidence a marked desire for a course in 
grammar in college. Their recommendation of 
Chaucer and Milton are infrequent. 

Students at the University of Minnesota are being 
overtrained in the early American writers and 
undertrained in the later ones. 

Teachers feel overtrained in the older British writers 
and undertrained in modern ones, especially Ameri- 
can writers. 
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11. Teachers are overtrained in formal characterizations 
of authors and types, but undertrained in actually 
discriminating between good and poor literature; 
overtrained in formal types of composition but 
undertrained in letter-writing. 

. They need methods courses in teaching and directing 
activities. 

. Teachers are giving far too little attention to oral 
work compared with literature and written work. 
About 10% of them never had a public-speaking 
course. 


Hieu Spots FroM ADDRESSES AT SAME MEETING 


We must eliminate ‘“‘schoolma’am English’’ by finding out 
what present standards really are. We must not try to reform the 
language. We must find out what correct English is and then 
teach that.—Sterling Andrus Leonard, The University of Wis- 
consin. 

The advantage of not being illiterate depends upon the kind 
of literature one reads, or produces.—Dudley Miles, The Evander 
Childs High School of New York City. 

Communication is essentially an engineering problem—the 
transportation of an idea from one mind to another.—John M. 
Clapp, New York City. 

The world is shrinking due to increases in the speed of com- 
munication.—Charles H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 

In choosing a play it is not a question of a modern or classical 
play but a problem of putting on a worthwhile play regardless of 
when it was written—Ernest Hanes, The Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. 

The most effective means of communication in industry is that 
which insures the message communicated being completely under- 


stood by the recipient with the least expenditure of time and 


effort. 

The imposition of the will of the author of the message upon 
the will of the recipient and the translation of the message into 
immediate action is even more important than the form of the 


message. : 
Beautiful and correct language is not always the most effective 


means of communication. 

The ability to write first class letters is about as common as 

the ability to write short stories which the editors will pay for. 
—Dwight F. Farnum, New York City. 

I have been trying to learn to write for forty years and I am 
still at it. Some of my Son of the Middle Border was rewritten 
ten or fifteen times——Hamlin Garland. 

Words are abstractions embedded in the matrix of conscious- 
ness. They are soaked with the expressiveness of human needs. 
As the needs vary the symbols differ in content.—Edward Sapir, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE LATEST N. E. A. BULLETIN 


Every state in the union can afford better schools, ac- 
cording to facts presented in the latest Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association entitled Major 
Issues in School Finance. 

For years the tendency throughout the United States 
has been to increase that part of the nation’s economic 
power given to school support. Better school facilities 
have been steadily provided by boards of education since 
1880. The increase between 1914 and 1924 was accom- 
panied by increases in economic productivity. Our 
manufacturing output reached its highest point in 1923. 
Banking power leaped from 23 to 56 billions for the five- 
year period 1911-15. A greater amount of building con- 
struction went on in 1924 than in any year covered by 
statistics. Both exports and imports nearly doubled be- 
tween 1914 and 1924. 

Only a small part of the vast economic power of the 
United States is spent on the public schools. The two 
billion dollars annually paid out may seem like a huge 
sum, until we consider the far greater sums spent on 
other big national interests—five billions for luxuries, 
six billions for building construction, and 81 billions for 
auto transportation. 
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School expenditures will continue to increase as long 
as the burden on the public school is constantly getting 
heavier. The army of pupils increases as compulsory 
school laws are better enforced. The increase in attend- 
ance at elementary schools has been twice and in high 
schools thirty times as rapid as the growth in general 
population. Better instruction in more practical sub- 
jects is expected in order'to fit the child for able citizen- 
ship, form good living habits, and lay the foundations for 
its future success. Better buildings must provide the 
equipment demanded by civilized life on a high level. 
As long as our citizens demand these improvements, they 
should be willing to pay the cost. Most of the increases 
in school costs in the last decade were due to the rapid 
growth in attendance and to the loss in purchasing power 
of expenditures for each pupil. There have been com- 
parable or larger increases during every decade for which 
records are available. 

Present expenditures for education in every state are 
no larger than is necessary for the effective operation of 
the schools. In the states making the greatest effort to 
support their schools, there is little evidence that present 
school costs are too heavy. In states where school sup- 
port is still inadequate, greater effort will be necessary. 
But according to this bulletin, every state, no matter how 
meager its present appropriations, has economic power at 
its command to allow substantia! increases. 

The bulletin contains two sections: the first devoted 
to a comparison of school costs with the nation’s eco- 
nomic resources and the second to school costs and the 
economic resources of the various states. Here are an- 
swered such questions as: How much of our economic 
power is devoted to education? Is too large a portion of 
our wealth and income devoted to education? What 
progress is being made to establish sound school finance 
systems? How remove the weaknesses existing in state 
systems of school support? 


INVITATION FROM CANADIAN TEACHERS 


To the Members of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

To the formal invitation of the World Federation of 
Education Associations to meet in Toronto, August 7-12, 
1927, we wish to add our special invitation. The Can- 
adian Teachers’ Federation, acting on behalf of twenty 
thousand Canadian teachers, is to be the official host of 
this great Conference, and as such the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation would welcome the largest possible at- 
tendance of members of your organization and of the 
other teachers’ organizations throughout the world. 

The teachers of Canada believe that this Conference 
should be a distinct step in human progress. The in- 
termingling of thousands of teachers from all parts of the 
world must prove of inestimable influence. So strongly 
do they believe this, that they have assumed the full re- 
sponsibility for all the Canadian arrangements, and act- 
ing in their name the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
cordially invites every member of your organization to 
Toronto in 1927 who can possibly attend. 

The Canadian Committee will gladly do everything 
in its power to make every one feel at home in Toronto 
during the Conference. Expert assistance will be pro- 
vided in billeting, meals, excursions, and post-conference 
trips. Social functions will be provided for all dele- 
gates, official and unofficial, though of course certain 
meetings and functions must be confined strictly to offi- 
cial delegates. 
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Canada is a vast country of infinite resources and 
charm. Toronto is her second largest city, a city of 
homes and churches, a great centre of education and art, 
of commerce, industry and finance, and the seat of Gov- 
ernment for the Province of Ontario. The teachers of 
Toronto join with the other teachers in the nine provinces 
of Canada in sending you a most cordial welcome. 

M. J. CoLpwELL, 
President Cunadian Teachers’ Federation. 
Geo. J. Ex.iorr, . 
Secretary Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 
E. A. Harpy, 
Chairman Canadian Committee of Arrangements. 
Cuar.es G. 
Secretary Canadian Committee of Arrangements. 


WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
It may be of interest to our readers to know what the 


teachers in some of the other states are advocating in . 


their campaigns for school improvement. So we are 
giving below the educational program being advocated 
by the teachers of Wisconsin. 


1. A state equalization fund so constituted and distributed that 
each community can furnish with this state aid adeyuate edu- 
cational facilities for its children without an excessive local 
school tax rate. 

. For every elementary classroom a teacher with a minimum 
academic and professional education of two years beyond high 
school graduation. 

. For every high school classroom a teacher with a minimum of 
four years of academic and professional training obtained in 
a normal school, college, or university. 

. A good high school within the reach of every boy and girl in 
the state. 

. The consolidation of rural schools wherever practical by a vote 
of the people. 

. Every pupil in our schools devoting at least thirty minutes 
each day, under competent direction, to the development of 
physical efficiency, to the formation of health habits, and to 
preparation for the wise use of his leisure time in recreation. 

. Certification of teachers on a uniform state plan. 

. State provision for the enlargement of educational oppor- 
tunity for mentally and physically handicapped children 
through the public schools in their own communities. 

. A school year of not less than nine months for every boy and 
girl in Wisconsin. 

. A compulsory education law with effective enforcement pro- 
visions adequate to insure the regular attendance upon school 
of all children of compulsory school age, for the full time that 
school is in session. 

. Music as a fundamental course in every public school in Wis- 
consin. 

. A law which will give permanent tenure for duly qualified 
teachers and supervisory officers who have satisfactorily served 
a reasonable probationary period. 

. A program for the removal of illiteracy. 


TEACHERS’ PENSION AND RETIREMENT 
FUND 


The eleventh annual report of the board of trustees 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund has just come to the editor. It is for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1926. The report says: 


Since the Law went into effect July 1, 1915, six thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight (6,888) teachers elected to become 
contributors to the State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund. We have at this time about thirty-two thousand (32,000) 
compulsory contributors who began teaching since July 1, 1915. 
Many of this number are not now engaged in teaching, but have 
not withdrawn from the Fund. Nine hundred and twenty-seven 
(927) have withdrawn fifty per cent of the amount they con- 
tributed. On July 1, 1926, thirteen hundred and seventy-nine 
(1,379) persons were receiving full annuity. One hundred and 
seven (107) were receiving annuity under disability, making a total 
of fourteen hundred and eighty-six (1,486) receiving benefits in 
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annuities from the State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund. 
One hundred and thirty-six (136) retired during the school year, 
1925-26; of that number, one hundred and twenty-six (126) re- 
tired on full annuity, having served twenty-five (25) years or over 
and more than fifty (50) years of age. Ten (10) retired under 
disability. During the year twenty annuitants died. 


NUMBER TO RETIRE 1925-26 
. 73 Average age of retirement for women 
41 Average age of retirement for men 
114 Average age for all upon retirement 


NUMBER TO RETIRE UNDER DISABILITY 
7 Average age of women 
3 Average age of men . 
10 Average age for all retiring under disability 53. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
PENSION AND RETIREMENT FUND FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1926 


Cash balance on hand July 1, 1925 


REcEIPTS, 1925-26 
Salary. deductions . .. .......csseccesess $223,874.25 
PIs d's Sananets oa pedésns 27,443.00 
Interest on back assessments 16,015.06 
i 58,000.00 
58,642.05 
302,776.58 


Interest on Investments 
Allotment from School Tax, 1925-26 
Institution Administration expense 
Refunds returned 
Total receipts for the year 687,168.87 
$1,131,795.26 
DISBURSEMENTS 
REE 5s 9 wees o-00nsnecesdequtees $163,000.00 
Accrued interest . . . ..ccccccccceccsece 326.39 
BEE 456.6 6b Gd rec ned cepeccedescces 566,349.73 
Fifty per cent refunds 
Deductions returned . . . ......seeeeeees 
Refund excess back assessments 
Salaries ... 
Traveling expense 
Printing and supplies 
Telephone and telegraph 
Postage and express 
Furniture and fixtures 
Miscellaneous .. . 


Total disbursements for the year 744,860.38 


$ 386,934.88 


Balance on hand July 1, 1926 


ASSETS 


Cash balance on hand July 1, 1926 


TORRE MINES wc ericnces Lines dc ccecesccceses $1,451,334.88 


DR. PRITCHETT COMPARES GERMANY AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


There was a time about fifteen years ago when we 
were often referred to Europe for our models of educa- 
tional principles, purposes and methods. Germany in 
particular was considered a prolific source of both in- 
formation and inspiration for students and practitioners 
in education. 

Then followed the period when we were taught that 
the horrible condition in which Europe found itself was 
largely the result of its educational systems, and that the 
system of Germany was extremely vicious. 

But now Europe, and particularly Germany, is being 
rediscovered as a source for models of educational theory 
and practice. As evidence that some of our educators 
are turning back to Germany for inspiration, we offer the 
Twentieth Annual Report of the President of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
In that report Dr. Henry 8S. Pritchett frankly states his 
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‘*purpose of looking into the general European practice 
as exemplified chiefly by Prussia.’’ Then he makes many 
comparisons which in his estimation are not at all credit- 
able to the United States. 

The first feature of Prussian secondary schools that 
seems to please Dr. Pritchett is their highly selective 
methods. He praises these methods and frowns upon our 
American plan of admitting to our secondary schools all 
the graduates of our elementary schools that wish to 
enter. He compares the attendance as follows: 


‘*In 1922, the pupils attending public and private higher sec- 
ondary schools in Prussia, in the four grades corresponding to the 
ages 15 to 18 inclusive, numbered 5.4 per cent of the boys and 3.4 
per cent of the girls in that age group of the population, as com- 
pared with 32.6 per cent of the boys and 37.4 per cent of the 
girls in the case of the pupils in public and private four-year 
secondary schools in the United States.’’ 


But evidently this is nothing for Americans to be 
proud of; for some of the comments on the situation in 
the United States are as follows: . 

‘*The American’s theory of education has never been to select 
and train the most capable minds in order to advance the national 
welfare by intellectual achievement, as has been in general the plan 
in European countries. On the contrary, his democratic slogans 
impel him to devise, as far as possible, a common platform on 
which all may be brought up together, and he does not ask whether 
any particular individual so treated has either the brain power to 
rise, or the will to use it.’’ 

‘¢Our system of training seems on the point of breaking down 
with the impossible load that it has so cheerfully and perhaps 
thoughtlessly assumed. . . . . Our schools and colleges today are 
literally overwhelmed with persons who neither can learn nor de- 
sire to learn. . . . . The (American) schools are non-selective 
and undifferentiated with respect to the quality of the pupil. A 
low average level of operation is the result. Any pupil far below 
the average of ability may graduate from the elementary school 
and be received automatically into the next higher institution, 
where he stands on equal footing with all others... . . To gradu- 
ate from either high school or college to-day may hardly be rated 
as, of itself, an intellectual achievement. It is at best a moderately 
worthy exhibition of certain moral qualities. . . . . The present 
situation is explicable and to a great extent justifiable in view of 
the path by which we have come. It would be foolish, however, on 
that account to fail to note the valid lessons that we can learn 
from the experience of older nations.’’ 


Then the valid lesson that we can learn about selec- 
tion is outlined as follows: 

‘*The mainspring of education in Europe is an immemorial 
reverence for learning. The whole body of human knowledge and 
of scholarly achievement is conceived as constituting the supreme 
achievement of the race, to be preserved, increased, and handed 
down to posterity as its most precious possession. 

‘*Higher education, therefore, is planned, not with a view 

primarily to securing the satisfaction of the individual, but with 
the purpose of selecting, first, those who are competent and worthy 
to cherish the human heritage in learning and to add to it; and, 
second, those who may be made skillful in appreciating and apply- 
ing it in the guidance of human affairs. 
_ _**The attitude has important consequences. Higher education 
in England, and to a greater degree in France and Germany, is 
rigidly selective, instead of, as with us, sentimentally inclusive. 
The university systems of all three countries are designed for the 
purpose of winnowing out the man of fickle and merely imitative 
purpose, the weak and unsteady thinker. They are calculated to 
develop and select the independent, resourceful mind that is certain 
of a matured intellectual purpose and practised in sustained intel- 
lectual performance... . . The European secondary school fixes 
a high mark toward which each aspirant rises just in proportion 
to the force and quality of his individual capacity, which is 
abundantly tested in the process. The American in his single, all- 
embracing, low-standard school invites every one to come in and 
enjoy an experience that will distinguish as little as may be between 
those of high and low mental qualities. In one case graduation 
is a standard held above the mass to which a few may attain by 
reason of pronounced ability and keen effort. In the other case, 
it is a standard placed below the mass to exclude the few who are 
notably incapable The attention that the European has 
lavished upon his most gifted pupils we have largely focused at 
the other end in endeavoring to bestow the blessings of the aver- 
age on the feeble-minded.’’ 
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The author of the report believes also that the cur- 
riculum of European schools is far superior to ours. For 
he says of ours: 

‘*The curriculum is a rope of sand, without texture or organi- 
zation. Effective education through related ideas is thereby sacri- 
ficed to the mere registering of information. . . . . Convinced that 
knowledge is power, we have assumed that presenting information 
is identical with conferring knowledge, and have hastened to make 
broad this easy and royal road to an educated democracy. In- 
formation on almost any subject ean easily be formulated into 
convenient units. And it is possible for a mind even of very 
limited powers, if socially docile, and inspired with filial duty, 
personal pride, commercial advantage, or any one of a dozen other 
extraneous motives, to take in and give out this information in 
recognizable word or paraphrase without seriously knowing or 
caring what it is all about. This is positively all that the school, 
and usually the college, requires, and of this it asks but a fraction— 
sixty per cent. For fear of evaporation the process is checked up at 
once—daily recitation, written review, monthly test, and term ex- 
amination. These concluded, responsibility ceases, and ‘credit’ is 
recorded, of which no future misstep, even though it discloses total 
ignorance, can ever deprive the pupil... . . 

‘*The American high school presents a long list of subjects 
that may be chosen in yearly or half-yearly fragments, each tend- 


“ing to be self-contained owing to the fact that under a system of 


free election it is impossible to count on any two pupils having had 
the same previcus work. . . . . The American secondary curricu- 
lum is today detached bundles of information that cannot be di- 
gested and retained because they are not properly related... . . 

‘*The children of all the people appear at the high school in 
one great undifferentiated mass. There are no fixed curricula and 
very few required courses, except in certain technical schools where 
the absurdity of the elective procedure is too apparent to be 
ignored. From a long list, all apparently of equal value, pupils 
choose, not curricula in keeping with a definite object they may 
have in view, but three or four subjects for immediate consump- 
tion, shifting their choices year by year. Parents, whose seeond- 
ary training, if any, was under different conditions, contribute 
little. School advisers wield an appreciable influence, especially at 
the outset before the opportunities of the system have dawned upon 
the pupil. Continuity, class unity and background, the sense of a 
clear road behind and ahead, of commitment to a serious intel- 
lectual undertaking, all disappear in this mincing of knowledge into 
the small, equal, and independent credit units which serve as count- 
ers in the game of going through school. One hears the cry of the 
shops: ‘Save your coupons and get a diploma!’ ’’ 


As compared with all this ‘‘rope or sand,’’ let us 
see what Germany has to offer as a curriculum: 

‘*It is a nine-year progress, wherein nothing is ever dropped. 
Once a subject is started, it grows from its point of departure to 
the end of the course. Hence no study is begun that is not profit- 
able for a steady and progressive development, or that is not itself 
a chapter in the organic process of such development. Since edu- 
cation consists essentially in being conscious of significant rela- 
tionships, and in being able to perceive them, no pains are spared 
to maintain the integrity of all possible connections, between sub- 
jects as far as practicable, but at all events in the related concep- 
tions of a single subjeet as it unfolds. . . . . There are no tests or 
examinations in the American sense from one end of the curriculum 
to the other. The object is not to see how many facts can be 
forced through a pupil’s superficial mental processes and deposited 
on an examination paper, but to ensure a permanent increase in his 
mental resources. The principle of selection and arrange- 
ment of material is in every case the same: a body of organized 
subject-matter, chosen not by the pupils but by the trained masters 
of their education with intelligent reference to their preferences 
and abilities, and presented as an ever-expanding structure of 
thought and experience, having its respective parts fused and inter- 
related to represent an orderly, coherent, and significant world. 
This body of knowledge is not dismembered, checked off haphazard 
for credit, and then dropped piecemeal into oblivion; it is kept, 
from year to year, a living and growing thing in all its parts, and 
by skillful review and cross relationships is finally presented to the 
pupil as part of himself with continuous roots reaching far back 
in his consciousness. It signifies to him, not a lot of disearded be- 
ginnings, but a veritable organic achievement with recognizable 
features into which he has wrought his convictions, his tastes, his 
insight.’’ 

But not all our American weaknesses have yet been 
mentioned. Our lack of selection and differentiation of 
pupils and our rope-of-sand curriculum are only part of 
them. American teachers also must stand comparison 
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with those of Europe. Here are a few sentences culled 
from the report to give you Dr. Pritchett’s opinion of 
you: 

‘*The teaching staff, while usually compos@i of admirable 
men and women, is not a staff of scholars. Good pupils are thus 
deprived of the one essential aid from without that might con- 
tribute to direct, accelerate, and economize an education that should 
be already proceeding vigorously from within. Excepting many 
scholarly and fully competent teachers, usually to be found work- 
ing under impossible conditions in our larger cities, the staffs of 
our public high schools are amateurish and superficial in their 
knowledge. Mediocrity reigns, and the case of these teachers are 
the more pitiable because for the most part they have excellent 
ability and have spent considerable time on their education. But 
they are the product, in school and college, of the conditions 
already described. . . . . Such teachers abound in fine ideals, they 
love American life and are de. .ted to American youth, but they 
do not know enough of the inner values of the subjects they try to 
teach to convince even themselves that a thorough dealing with 
these ideas should constitute the main business of school and col- 


lege life.’? 


In contrast to this crude and superficial amateur, let 
us hold up the Prussian teacher as he is seen by Dr. 
Pritchett : 

‘The instructor in these secondary schools acquires a thor- 
oughly trained mind; he is a scholar, and he is well versed in the 
technic of his profession. The tendency of the last twenty-five 
years has been to recognize his initiative, to give him great free- 
dom in the classroom, and to make him fully responsible for the 
interior organization of the curriculum in his institution. The 
university professor is to discover and formulate knowledge; the 
secondary school teacher is to keep abreast of it and to assimilate 
it to the needs of those who in their turn will discover, use, or 
pass it on. He is not intended to be the purveyor of useful in- 
formation to the democracy, but the guide and adviser of those 
whose capacities justify society in qualifying them to spend theit 
lives in intellectual pursuits.’’ 

Of course your humble servant, who has never had 
any Prussian training and who ‘‘ does not know the inner 
value of the subject’’ being discussed, should not pre- 
sume to criticize such an eminent authority as Dr. 
Pritchett. Nevertheless, we hope that our readers will 
not aecept his oracular statements without careful con- 
sideration. In order to stimulate such consideration, we 
humbly submit, a few-questions: 

When we consider our form of government and our 
American ideals, must we conclude it is a menace or an 
advantage to have a much larger percentage of our 
youth taking secondary education than has Prussia? 

Has America an intellectual aristocracy? If so, 
should it contain fewer people who are even more intel- 
lectual? If not, ought we revise our educational ideals 
and methods so as to produce such an aristocracy? 

Have we no method of selection and advancement of 
our abler students in America? If we have a method 
of selection, what is it? If not, explain the meaning of 
the numerous car loads of freshmen and their trunks that 
travel homeward from our colleges and universities at 
the beginning of the second semester. 

What are the advantages of the elective system in 
secondary and higher education when viewed from the 
American standpoint? Which do you consider more 
fitting for America,—a limited election of subjects by 
students, or the selection of students for certain courses 
by an arbitrary authority ? 

If European teachers are more scholarly and profes- 
sional than American teachers, isn’t it possible that the 
higher purchasing power of salaries, pensions, tenure of 
position, and social standing encourage them to become 
superior in those qualities? 

Which do you prefer for our use,—the American- 
a or the Pritchett-Prussian plan of edu- 
cation 
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But, after all, isn’t there some truth in Dr. Pritchett’s 
criticism of our teaching and of our pupils’ lack of thor- 
oughness? What shall we do about these faults? 

R. C. M. 


A monacled gentleman in a high hat, somewhat the 
worse for a hard night’s experience, stopped and bor- 
rowed a match from a traffic cop. As he unsteadily 
lighted a cigarette, he said, ‘‘I suppose you’d like to 
know who I am.”’ 

**Sure,’’ said the cop. 

**Well, I am Sir T. Willy Rockinghorse, Knight of 
the Bath, Knight of the Garter, Knight of the Double 
Eagle, and Knight of the Golden Cross.’’ 


*“*And I,’’ said the cop, ‘‘am Pat Murphy tonight, 
last night, tomorrow night, and every other night. Move 
on!’’ 
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Public Announcement 


Visual Instruction 
for All Schools 


We have established 





FILM Two Courses 
LESSON 
LIBRARIES Nature Study 


with 
Complete Teacher’s Manuals and Methods of Use 
for each lesson in fifteen centers throughout the United States, 
for the service of Schools equipped with motion picture 
apparatus. 


In addition we are establishi 
a complete service of tte Three Courses 
FILM LESSONS Civics 
OPERATOR Nature Study 
PROJECTORS Current History 
with 


Complete Teacher’s Manuals and Methods of Use 
for each lesson for unequipped schools on regular Schedule 
in many centers throughout the United States. 


All Film Lessons are pedagogically correct and fit into the 
school Curriculum at a price that any school.can afford. 


All Film Lesson material is on non-inflammable stock. 
For further particulars, address 


Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, Inc. 








131 West 42nd Street New York City 
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